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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Despatches and Letters of Lord Viscount Nel- 
son, §c. By Sir N. H. Nicolas, G.C.M.G. 
8vo. Vol. IV. Colburn. 


NoTHING ever contributed more effectually to 
exalt the character of a great commander, 
already on the pinnacle of fame, through his 
exploits and victories, than the publication of 
the Wellington Despatches; but we fear that 
no such result will ensue to Nelson from the 
revelations made in these volumes. On the 
contrary, they deteriorate and tarnish his splen- 
did name; and we are compelled to resolve our 
admiration (with the drawbacks they bring) 
into the original broad and acknowledged ele- 
ments of his glory,—his devoted patriotism, his 
surpassing gallantry, his wonderful and presci- 
ent skill, his union of every quality which could 


inspire and crown an illustrious leader of naval | 


England. Our hearts of oak were made for 
him, and he for our hearts of oak. In the battle- 
strife he was sublime; in inspiring his followers 
and companions in arms with dauntless resolu- 
tion, matchless; and in the service of his country 
—speak, The Nile and Trafalgar! Nor was he 
without many traits of excellence in his other 
relations of life; in his affections, his friend- 
ships, his love of truth, his scorn of meanness 
or deception, his thirst for deserved honours, 
his natural sympathies, and his unchangeable 
elevation of soul. Nay, it was out of these very 
virtues that his foibles grew, and that pertina- 
city, roughness, jealousies, contempt of others’ 
opinions, overshadowing vanity, and misplaced 
attachments,. mingled, alas! too largely with 
the later period of his immortal career. It is 
somewhat painful to have these considerations 
forced upon us ; but the sun has his spots, and 
the foremost of men their blots and imperfec- 
tions. 

This volume occupies the space between 
September Ist, 1799, and December 10th, 1801, 
—the opening of a new century. The principal 
events to which it relates are, the supercession 
of Nelson, as commander-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean, by the appointment of Lord Keith, 
the attack on Copenhagen, the command of the 
Channel-fleet, the peace, and a few months of the 
hero’s retirement to the otium sine ...of Merton, 

The first of these affairs seems to have given 
high offence to Nelson; and he occasionally 
lets out his bitterness on the subject, besides 
acting in contradiction to the orders of his 
superior,—an offence he would never tolerate 
when committed against himself. Indeed, he 
systematically justifies his disobedience in his 
own case, and refuses to surrender his own 
judgment to any control whatever. From Pa- 
Jermo, in September 1799, he writes to the 
secretary of the Admiralty : 

“ T have received their lordships’ disapproba- 
tion of my conduct in having sent a part of the 
crews of the squadron against Capua, and their 
direction net to employ them in like manner in 
future. And I also observe, and with great pain, 
that their lordships see no cause which could jus- 
tify my disobeying the orders of my command- 
ing-officer, Lord Keith, or for leaving Minorca 
exposed to the risk of being attacked. I have to 
request that you will have the goodness to assure 








their lordships that I knew, when I decided on 
those important points, that perhaps my life, 
certainly my commission, was at stake by my 
decision; but, being firmly of opinion that the 
honour of my king and country, the dearest 
object of my heart [were involved], and that to 
have deserted the cause and person of his ma- 
jesty’s faithful ally, his Sicilian majesty, would 
have been unworthy my name and their lord- 
ships’ former opinion of me, I determined at 
all risks to support the honour of my gracious 
sovereign and country, and not to shelter my- 
self under the letter of the law, which [ shall 
never do when put in competition with the 
public service. I only wish to appeal to his 
Sicilian majesty, Sir John Acton, Bart., and 
his Excellency Sir William Hamilton, whether 
they are not clearly of opinion, that if I had 
drawn any part of the force landed from the 
squadron from the shore, that Capua and Gaeta 
would at this moment have been in the hands 
of the French; and who can say what evil con- 
sequences might not have ensued from it?” 

Again, to Lord Spencer, in November : 

‘* Much as I approve of strict obedience to 
orders—even to a court-martial to inquire whe- 
ther the object justified the measure—yet to 
say that an officer is never, for any object, to 
alter his orders, is what I cannot comprehend. 
The circumstances of this war so often vary, 
that an officer has almost every moment to 
consider—What would my supericrs direct, 
did they know what is passing under my nose? 
The great object of the war is—Down, down 
with the French! To accomplish this, every 
nerve, and by both services, ought to be strained. 
My heart is, I assure you, almost broke with 
that and other things.” 

And, in the same month, to the Marquis de 
Niza, the admiral of the Portuguese squadron : 

“Do not, my dear marquis, let any man 
draw your excellent judgment from doing what 


and their allies. They are not your true friends, 
or faithful servants of their sovereigns; there- 
fore, again, and ten times again, I direct you, 
I entreat you, not to abandon Malta. Stay till 
the Russians, or English troops, arrive ; it can- 
not be many days. You have, my friend, gained 
more honour by obeying my order against that 
of your prince, and for which his royal high- 
ness will thank you, than ever can be done by 
obedience, if it is to injure the good cause. 
You are a seaman, and we never wish to find 
shelter, when the public service requires our 
being exposed; and as we risk our lives, so 
we willingly risk our commissions, to serve the 
public.” 

And to his friend Duckworth : 

“ T am aware that the first moment any in- 
sult is offered to the British flag [the best plan] 
is to get as large a force as possible off Algiers 
and seize all his cruisers; but if, in such a 
contest, any English vessel is taken, I know 
what will be said against me, and how little 
support I shall experience. But, my dear ad- 
miral, when the ubject of the actor is only to 
serve faithfully, I fee) superior to the smiles or 
frowns of any board. Apropos, I have received 
a severe set-down from the Admiralty, for not 
having wrote by the Charon, attached to a con- 








voy, although I wrote both by a cutter and cou- 
rier the same day. But I see clearly that they 
wish to shew I am unfit for this command. I 
will readily acknowledge it, and therefore they 
need have no scruples about sending out a 
commander-in-chief.” 

These sentiments are strangely in opposition 
to the blind obedience required by the service, 
and strenuously enforced by Nelson himself; 
but after the battle of the Nile, and his royal, 
political, and seductive intercourse with the 
court of Naples, he became impatient of all re- 
straint,* and acted upon his own will as if it 
had been supreme. 

“On the 30th of November, Lord Keith, 
then off Vigo, issued an order to Lord Nelson, 
which stated that the Admiralty had directed 
him to proceed forthwith to the Mediterranean, 
and take under his command such flag-officers, 
ships, and vessels, as he might find on that 
station, applying to the senior officer for such 
orders as might remain in his bands unexe- 
cuted; and Lord Nelson was desired to put 
himself under Lord Keith’s command accord- 
ingly.” 

Nothing could be more disagreeable and 
irksome, and he writes petulantly to Lady Ha- 
milton : 

“ My dear Lady Hamilton,—Having a com- 
mander-in-chief, I cannot come on shore till I 
have made my manners to him. Times are 
changed; but if he does not come on shore 
directly, I will not wait. In the mean time, I 
send Allen to inquire how you are. Send me 
word, for I am anxious to hear of you. It has _ 
been no fault of mine, that I have been so 
long absent. I cannot command, and now only 
obey.” 

By an autograph in the Nelson papers we 
are farther informed, that ‘‘ Lord Nelson felt 
deeply mortified at a commander-in-chief being 


| sent to the Mediterranean ; and his friends Sir 
is for the good of our respective sovereigns | 


William and Lady Hamilton, as well as some of 
his captains, frequently expressed themselves 
very unfavourably towards Lord Keith. Soon 
after Lord Keith arrived in the Mediterranean, 
Sir William Hamilton was superseded as mi- 
nister to the King of the Two Sicilies, by the 
Honourable Arthur Paget (the late Right Hon. 


| Sir Arthur Paget, G.C.B.), and in a letter to 


Lord Nelson, written on the 7th of February, 
1800, Sir William Hamilton, after speaking 


| slightingly of Lord Keith, and eulogising all 


Nelson’s measures, said, ‘ As I now find that 
Lord Keith is really in the*place of Lord St. 
Vincent, established commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, I have now not a doubt but we 
shall have the extreme satisfaction of returning 
home with our dearest friend Lord Nelson ; for 
your lordship will have known from Emma, 
that I have (after thirty-six years’ service at 
this court) been either kicked up or down out 





* A curious letter from Admiral Goodall, dated 
London, the 15th November, illustrates this point; 
he writes : ‘‘ They say here you are Rinaldo in the 


| arms of Armida, and that it requires the firmness of 


an Ubaldo and his brother knight to draw you from 
the enchantress. ‘To be sure ’tis a very pleasant at- 
traction, to which I am very sensible myself. But 
my maxim has always been, Cupidus voluptatum, cu- 
pidior gloria, Be it as it will, health and happiness 
attend you.” 
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of my post; and Mr. Paget, Lord Uxbridge’s 
son, is named envoy extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to the King of the Two Sicilies, and 
is on his way here in a frigate. I have not had 
the least hint of such an intention from Eng- 
land, public or private; but Lord Grenville has 
a letter of mine, the beginning of the year 1798, 
authorising his lordship to dispose of my place 
to whom he pleased, if he would ensure me an 
annuity for life of clear two thousand pounds 
sterling —not a nominal pension, as I would 
rather continue all my life at Naples than retire 
for less. So that, as the Marquis Circello’s 
Ietter to Acton says, that my retreat is at my 
own desire, and that the king reserves for me 
what will always give me the pleasing satis- 
faction of having gained the esteera and appro- 
bation of their Sicilian majesties, my request 
must have been fully granted. I suppose it is 
a cabinet job, wishing to provide for Paget, and 
they could do it no other way than by satisfying 
me. I see it gives much uneasiness at this 
court, and poor Emma is in the greatest dis- 
tress. But let me get home, and settle my 
affairs, and she and the queen may dispose of 
my old carcass as they please.” 

And “on the 24th of February, Lord Keith 
issued an order to Lord Nelson, which stated 
that he was ‘ called from the blockade of Malta 
to attend to other services of public import- 
ance,’ and directed Lord Nelson to take the 
command of the ships therein named, ‘and to 
adopt and prosecute the necessary measures 
for contributing to the complete reduction of 
Malta.’ Full and explicit directions were given 
for his conduct in the event of the surrender of 
La Valetta, and for the disposition of the squa- 
dron, &c. As the remoteness of Palermo from 
Malta rendered it an inconvenient place of ren- 
dezvous, Lord Keith directed it to be discon- 
tinued, and substituted Syracuse instead of it; 
but if Lord Nelson preferred Messina or Au- 
gusta, he was at liberty to use one of them, 
provided he made Lord Keith acquainted there- 
with. The order concluded in these words :— 
* During the progress of this complicated and 
important service, and on the eventual surren- 
der of Valetta, many circumstances will natu- 
rally occur, and a variety of objects present 
themselves, for which it is impossible to pro- 
vide. But, impressed as I am with every con- 
viction of your lordship’s ability, zeal, firmness, 
discretion, justice, and humanity, I rely with 
all confidence on your being prepared to act, on 
every exigency, for the honour of the nation, 
the advantage of the public, and the interest of 
the forces employed under your direction ; and 
also, whenever it may depend upon you, for 
the protection of individuals, the security of 
private property, and the distribution of public 
justice.’”’ 

But nothing could detach Lord Nelson from 
Palermo; and he immediately fell sick, and 
from the Foudroyant, off Malta, returned for 
answer : 

‘ My state of health is such, that it is impos- 
sible I can much longer remain here. With- 
out some rest, Iam gone. I must therefore, 
whenever I find the service will admit of it, 
request your permission to go to my friends, at 
Palermo, for a few weeks, and leave the com- 
mand here to Commodore Troubridge. Nothing 
but absolute necessity obliges me to write this 
letter, being, with the greatest respect, &c. 

“ Bronte NEuson.” 

To conclude this subject,# we may note, that 





* Nevertheless, in a letter to the Duke of Clarence, 
he declares somewhat contradictorily :— But, sir, 1 
find few think as I do—but to obey orders is all per- 
fection! To serve my king, and to destroy the French, 





“early in the morning of the 10th of June, the 
Queen of Naples, three princesses, and the 
young Prince Leopold, embarked, with all her 
attendants, on board the Foudroyant, together 
with Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and Miss 
Knight. The Foudroyant immediately sailed, 
in company with the Alexander, Princess Char- 
lotte, and a Neapolitan packet, for Leghorn, 
and they arrived there on the 14th. This dis- 
position of the ships was inconsistent with Lord 
Keith’s wishes; and on the Sth of June he 
issued an order (but which had not reached 
Lord Nelson) directing him to send the Fou- 
droyant and Alexander immediately to Malta, 
and forbidding the king’s ships to be employed 
on any other service than such as he had ap- 
pointed.” 

In July, Nelson struck his flag and left Leg- 
horn with Sir William and Lady Hamilton for 
England vid Vienna, and landed at Yarmouth 
on the 6th of November. Ovation and triumphs 
awaited him in his native land. Promotions 
and honours attended him; but unfortunately 
domestic felicity did not accompany them. In 
January he finally separated from his wife. 

The expedition to Copenhagen immediately 
succeeded, into which we abstain from entering. 
Lord Nelson’s anxious perseverance to obtain 
medals for the officers who shared in this great 
danger, affords a rather curious example of di- 
plomatic or official correspondence on such 
claims; it would appear as, if a public board 
had once decided one way, nothing on earth 
would induce it to alter its verdict. 

Before we come to home-~affairs we must 
quote a few striking passages of general in- 
terest. In October 1799, Nelson writes to 
Sir Sidney Smith from Palermo: 

“T have just got a report that appears to 
have some foundation, that Buonaparte has 
passed Corsica in a bombard, steering for 
France.* No Crusader ever returned with 
more humility—contrast his going in L’Orient, 
&e. &c.” 

In December, to Lord Elgin: “I have re- 
gretted sincerely the escape of Buonaparte ; 
but those ships which were destined by me for 
the two places where he would certainly have 
been intercepted, were, from the Admiralty 
thinking, doubtless, that the Russians would 
do something at sea, obliged to be at Malta, 
and other services which T thought the Russian 
admiral would have assisted me in—therefore, 
no blame lies at my door. The Vincejo, a few 
days ago, took a vessel from Egypt with Gen- 
eral Voix and seventy-five officers, mostly of 
Buonaparte’s staff; and also Captain Long was 
happy enough to save the despatches, which 
were thrown overboard, but with an insufficient 
weight to instantly sink them.” 

And when in command of the Channel-fleet, 
and we were threatened with the famous in- 
vasion from Boulogne, to Henry Addington: 

‘*In my command I can tell you with truth, 
that I find much zeal and good humour; and 
should Mr. Buonaparte put himself in our way, 
I believe he will wish himself even in Corsica. 
I only hope, if he means to come, that it will 
be before the 14th of September, for my sta- 
mina is but ill-suited for equinoctial gales and 
cold weather. I feel much obliged by your 





I consider as the great order ofall, from which little 
ones spring; and if one of these little ones militate 
against it (for who can tell exactly at a distance 2), I 
go back to obey the great order and object, to down, 
down with the damned French villains. Exeuse my 
warmth ; but my blood boils at the name ofa French- 
man. I hate them all—royalists and republicans.” 

* “ Buonaparte arrived at Toulon from Egypt early 
in October, on board La Murion, of 28 guns, bearing 
the Hag of Rear-Admiral Gantcaume,” 





kindness about the extension of my title, and 
rely on your good intention for my brother. J 
hope you will hear of me soon.” 

Some of the letters about the title are rather 
amusing: thus, for instance, to Garter, in Nov. 
1799, Nelson writes: 

“ My dear sir,—I am not certain that I an- 
swered your kind congratulatory letter on my 
elevation to the peerage—if not, I beg your 
pardon, and probably deferred it at the mo- 
ment, in expectation of receiving the plan of 
the arms you sent to Lord Grenville, but which 
has never reached me. I should be much 
obliged to you for them, but now I suppose the 
ducal arms of Bronté must have a place. If 
his majesty approves of my taking the title of 
Bronté, I must have your opinion how I am to 
sign my name. At present I describe myself 
‘Lord Nelson, Duke of Bronté in Sicily.’ As 
the pelises given to me and Sir Sidney Smith 
are novel, I must beg you will turn in your 
mind how I am to wear it when I first go to the 
king; and, as the aigrette is directed to be 
worn, where am I to put it? In my hat, hav- 
ing only one arm, is impossible, as I must have 
my hand at liberty; therefore, I think, on my 
outward garment. [I shall have much pleasure 
in putting myself into your management, for, 
believe me, dear sir, your most obliged servant, 

Bronte NELSON, 

“‘T have just received the imperial order of 
the crescent from the Grand Signior, a diamond 
star; in the centre the crescent and a small 
star,” 

A dispute about and with the consul, Mr. 
Lock, is hardly worth comment: Nelson was 
rather hasty andangry in the business. The cap- 
ture of the Généreux, and afterwards of le Guil- 
laume Tell, the only French men-of-war that 
escaped from the Nile, were sources of great 
gratification to Nelson, These, but for the 
escape of “the man of destiny,’’ who so soon 
changed the face of Europe, made a com- 
pleteness of the thing, which ended it like the 
dénouement of a pertectly constructed drama. 
And so it was: Buonaparte’s performances 
were but the commencement of another and new 
play —the beginning of the end, on land, a 
grand military and not a naval spectacle. 

We have now, however, to conclude; and 
do so with only two quotations, after the toils 
of war were over. 

«‘ Amazon, Downs, September 14th, 1891. 

‘My dear Davison,—I have to give you ten 
thousand thanks for your very friendly offer of 
assisting me in purchasing the farm, It is 
true it will take every farthing I have in the 
world, and leave me in your debt, and also in 
Tyson’s ; but I hope in a little time to be able 
at least to pay my debts. Should I really want 
your help, and know that I have enough in the 
world to pay you, I shall ask noone else. The 
Baltic expedition cost me full 20007. Since I 
left London it has cost me, for Nelson cannot 
be like others, near 10007. in six weeks. If I 
am continued here, ruin to my finances must 
be the consequence, for everybody knows that 
Lord Nelson is amazingly rich! Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton leave meon the 16th. You 
will easily guess my feelings at their going. 
* * © A man, a few days ago, sent me a 
letter demanding a bank note of 100/., or he 
would abuse me in the papers: I sent it of 
course to Nepean; the porter who went to the 
post-office for my answer has been taken up, 
but he knew not his employer, and probably 
never will be caught.” 

The next applies (gentle readers) to us all: 

“Like all great men, Nelson was deeply 
impressed with the value of time. In conver- 
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sation with the late General William Twiss, 
Colonel Commandant of the Royal Engineers, 
Lord Nelson observed, ‘ Time, T'wiss—time is 
everything; five minutes makes the difference 
between a victory and a defeat.” 





CENTO. 
Household Verses. By Bernard Barton. Pp. 240. 
London, George Virtue. 

Our poet pretends to be getting old: folks in 
the provinces do so long before the (so-called 
shorter-lived) mortals who inhabit large cities, 
and especially London, think of throwing off 
the ci-devant jeune homme. We have seen 
twenty beaux senior to Bernard Barton dancing 
polkas within the last six months; and surely 
men ought to leave off Polkas long” before they 
take their leave of Poetry! But our worthy 
“Friend” has only become a tinge more se- 
rious and religious with his muse, and attuned 
rather more of his lyre within the sphere of the 
social and domestic circle. In other respects, 
it is as moral, gentle, sweet, and instructive as 
ever. The verses are in great measure “ house- 
hold,” but for examples they may lesson the 
wide world. Above a hundred occasions sug- 
gest them; and to criticise a hundred varieties 
would be a cataloguing beyond our reach; so 
we shall lay them under contribution, to be 
their own expositors. The first is a pretty 
illustration of a solemn principle. 


“* The Statue of Memnon. 
Hast thou heard of a statue, erected of yore, 
Of whose musical murmurs such marvels are told, 
As Philosophy now counts but fabulous lore, 
Though trusted as truth by the simple of old? 
For ’twas said and believed—In the silence of night 
It was mute as the landscape around it that lay ; 
But awoke at the first touch of morning’s glad light, 
And with harmony greeted the herald of day. 


Be it fiction alone !—yet a truth it may teach, 
And one which too many have need to be taught, 
Could the emblem’s true essence availingly reach 
To the inmost recesses of feeling and thought. 


Thus the dark heart of man, in its fallen estate, 
Bewildered by error, of passion the slave, 

To all that is glorious, or god-like, or great, 
Is cold as that statue, and still as the grave. 


But if on it the bright Sun of righteousness shine, 
With light and with life far surpassing the day’s, 
Enkindled at once by that radiance divine, 
It is vocal with joy, and thanksgiving, and praise.” 
The simplicity and nature of the following are 
very agreeable to our taste: 
* The Yellow-Hammer. 
O sad yellow-hammer! that singest to me 
While blows by my window the swinging birch-tree ; 
That sorrowful cadence is sweet to mine ear, 
For it seeks the forgotten, and summons them here. 


O sad yellow-hammer! what long years ago 
Through the old woody places we two used to go; 
Just that very note falling from bough after bough, 
It seemed the same bird that sits singing here now. 


O sad yellow-hammer! there was a dun cow 

Used to be always grazing, where space would allow 
The tall grass to shoot up, and primrose-leaves green, 
Beside the park-palings the tree-stems between. 


O sad yellow-hammer! a little black dog 

Used to flit like a spirit through brier and bog; 
The violets all purple bent under its tread, 

And the rose-leaves fell down on its beautiful head. 


You may go to those woody lanes day after day, 
But the cow and the dog they are always away ; 

1 hear in the dim shade, unlife-lighted now, 

But the sad yellow-hammer that sings on the bough. 


When summer was summer, beneath those green trees 
A musical voice used to blend with the breeze; 

I never went roaming the hazel-wood’s side, 

But a dark eye flashed by me, a step at my side. 


I’ve outgrown the childhood when we wandered so, 
And for hazel-nuts caring have left long ago; 

But, sad yellow-hammer within the birch-bough, 

I care for the tones thou art bringing back now! 

O sad yellow-hammer ! while thou sing’st to me, 

A carol comes floating far over the sea; 

A light laugh is ringing where billows gleam pale, 
And a distant voice singing to dare the wild gale, 





O sweet yellow-hammer ! that singest to me, 

An anxious heart's blessing thy recompense be ; 

Ay, shake the light birch-bough, and cheerly sing on, 
For cheerly thou bringest back them that are gone!” 


The tender contrast of our next quotation 
will surely be felt : 


** 4 Lament, 


We knew the hour was drawing near, 
Thy signal of release ; 

When every conflict, every fear, 
For thee, loved friend, should cease, 


That hour has come! and well may wake 
A lay of mingled tone, 

Fraught with thanksgiving for thy sake, 
And sorrow for our own. 


In thankfulness we ought to bow, 
Lamented friend, for thee, 

E’en while we mourn, remembering thou 
From suffering now art free. 


When we retrace our long-past hours 
Of anxious hope and fear, 

And thine of pain—could wish of ours 
Desire thy tarriance here ! 


When faith that happier lot can sgp 
Which now we trust is thine, 
Selfish indeed all grief must be 
That could for thee repine. 
Yet not the less, of thee bereft, 
Full many a heart must feel 
The aching void which thou hast left, 
And own its mute appeal. 


Beside thy hospitable hearth, 
At no far-distant day, 

Thy smile, thy voice, in hours of mirth, 
Were gayest of the gay. 

Nor less, in seasons dark and drear, 

Jere we as sure to find 

Thy zeal to comfort, svothe, or cheer— 

The kindest of the kind! 


Oh! well may J thy worth confess, 
In sunshine or in gloom; 

And mourn, with grateful tenderness, 
‘Thy transit to the tomb; ~ 

For, dared I give my faney scope, 
T can but feel how vain 

It were in me to nurse the hope 
To see thy like again!” 


Still more poetical, though not more touch- 
ing, is the annexed: 


** One more tribute to my favourite old Abbey at 
Leiston, Suffolk. 


The breath of Spring has o’er thee blown, 

For thou canst yet her blessing share, 
Decking, with beauty not their own, 

Those walls, which else were bleak and bare ; 
The ivy’s twining wreath is there, 

And, brighter from that ivy’s gloom, 
Shedding its perfume on the air, 

The wall-flower’s golden bloom, 


And thine is musie, even now, 
Which suits thy hoary ruins well ;— 
The blackbird on the ivy-bough, 

The bee that comes to store its cell, 
Throw round thee music’s sweetest spell ; 
While its yet deeper charm is found, 
When ocean’s billows proudly swell, 

In listening to their sound. 


Thus, even in thy drear decline, 
Though thou art crumbling in decay, 
Beauty and melody are thine 
Which cannot, will not pass away: 
With every bright and balmy May, 
And each successive leafy June, 
Thy walls in loveliness are gay, 
Thy harmonists in tune! 


But not in man’s declining years, 
Alas! ean each revolving spring 
To dimmer eyes and duller ears 
A sense of fresh enjoyment bring: 
Alike round peasant and round king, 
When these approach life’s closing stage, 
Wants and infirmities must cling— 
Nature can not assuage, 


Ilas Nature, then, done more for thee 
Than Nature’s God would do for man? 
Oh, surely not! With eyes to see, 
And grateful hearts aright to sean, 
Ilis merey’s comprehensive pian, 
We too, when health and strength decay, 
Might find He gives to life’s last span * 
More than He takes away. 





The deathless wreath by wisdom twined 
Of thankful thoughts and feelings high 
Beyond the ivy’s we should find, 
Though thine be lovely to the eye: 
While hopes of immortality, 
Far brighter than the wall-flower’s bloom, 
In darkest hours would still be nigh, 
To cheer us through their gloom. 
And sweeter far than bees’ glad hum, 
More rich and full than Nature’s choir, 
Would sound, though all on earth were dumb, 
From gold harps touched by heavenly fire, 
Glad songs of praise! Hope’s strong desire 
To faith would kindle at their sound; 
That faith in triumph might expire, 
And mightier love be crowned!” 


From the “Poet’s Memorial of Robinson 
Crusoe’”’ we select a few stanzas of wisdom 
and truth: 


“« But I must bid my pleasant theme adieu, 
Though lingering thought upon it fain would dwell, 
Grateful I teel for what can thus renew 
A sense of youth’s once bright and joyous spell, 
And eall back from the dim and shadowy cell 
Of memory visions of departed days ; 
Yet ere I take a long, a last farewell, 
Forgive me, reader, if my muse essays 
To take her leave of thee in {fitting miustrel phrase. 


Art thou a stripling—in the bloom of youth, 
Feasting on fiction in a garb so fair? 

Yet may these pages teach thee useful truth, 

If they inculcate wisdom, forethought, care, 
And shew thee how to suffer and to bear 

With patient hope and fortitude, the ill 

Which all who live or more or less must share: 
So shalt thou best the author’s aim fulfil, 

Avoid his hero's harms, partake his pleasures still. 
Art thou a worldling—in life’s thoughtful noon, 
Toiling in traffic’s ceaseless strife and din; 

Or seeking, as thy being’s proudest boon, 
Ambition’s heights or fashion’s fame to win? 
Turn from each glittering bait and specious gin: 
Let a mere school-boy’s tale this lesson teach — 
All that ennobles man is found within ; 

And no bad moral doth our hero oy 

Making the best he can of gocd within his reach. 
Art thou a veteran—in the vale of years, 

Yet looking back, at times, with wistful gaze 
Upon the pains and pleasures, hopes and fears, 
Shadow and sunshine, of thy by-gone days? 
Here, if no guilt upon thy conscience weighs, 
And generous feelings in thy heart still glow, 
Some of the brightness which so fondly plays 
Around the past the present shall bestow, 

And thou in hoary age a child’s enjoyment know. 

But now—Farewell to Crusoe and his isle ! 
Farewell to his man Friday !—best of men, 

lis toils, his cares, his sorrows to beguile : 

‘We ne’er shall look upon their like again!’ ” 

We would recommend “ A Child’s Dream” 
ages 214 to 219 inclusive), which is too long 

. § < ’ > 

for us to quote after the preceding; and say 

our vale to our good and valued bard with the 
following singular production : 
‘Once, and once only in my life (writes B. B.) 

I was in the royal presence: at some courtly 

festival, I opine; for I ‘ sate at meat’ with un- 

wonted company, and surrounded by regal 
splendour. Chide me not, gentle reader, with 
presumption, for it was—in a dream! and I am 
sure no waking thoughts of mine led me there. 

In this most strange conjunction, I was called 

on for a contribution to the royal album! 

Awake under such circumstances, I feel cer- 

tain I could not have written letter or line: in 

my sleep I was bolder, and actually perpetrated 
two stanzas; which I subjoin, as a literary cu- 

riosity, having been veritably composed in a 

dream. 

A blessing on thy crownéd head, 
My country’s youthful Queen ! 
If such may be or sung or said 
Amid this courtly scene! 
And if a poet’s loyal love 
Might more than this impart, 
Oh, may that blessing from above 
Sink deep into thy heart!” 
Two very pretty rural engravings embellish 
this volume. 


we 
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The Altractive Man. A Novel. By Mrs. Trollope. 
3 vols. Colburn. 
THE Attractive Man is not an attractive novel. 
On the contrary, it is repulsive; and especially 
as regards the portraiture of the females, of all 
ages, stations, and descriptions. If we could 
believe the characters to be truly drawn, and 
to exhibit classes, not individuals, we should 
think far less of womankind than we have ever 
been accustomed to do; and as the drawings 
are from the hand of a clever and observant 
woman, we are the more dissatisfied with the 
degradation of the sex. There is not one spe- 
cimen among the whole lot whom a man of 
sensitive feeling and refined taste could ad- 
mire, and still less love and take to be his 
companion for life. The bloom is off the fair- 
est and freshest of them; and the others are 
more seriously blemished, from slighter defects 
to corruption at the very core. The two hero- 
ines, Clara Maynard and Mary Clementson, one 
after the other, give their hearts to Theodore 
Vidal, the Attractive Man, and thus come to 


| seventeen years old, when he is provoked to 





not malignant, at any rate venal and most un- 
justifiable. 

The sort of metaphysical mazes through 
which Mrs. Trollope elicits the sayings and 
doings of her female characters are to us ra- 
ther tedious, though often distinguished by 
acute remark and ingenious reasoning. Why 
they speak too much at times, or hold their 
tongues when a little speaking would be quite 
to the purpose, are explained with curious mi- 
nuteness. But we had better try, by a quota- 
tion or two, to afford some idea of the better 
parts of this work. Mary Clementson has been 
kept secluded by her doting father till she is 


bring her out by giving a ball; and— 

‘It would have been impossible for any lan- 
guage in the world, though possessed in the | 
greatest perfection—and Mary’s vocabulary 
was by no means a poor one—but it would 
have been quite impossible for any language, 
or all languages mixed together, to have suf- 
ficed her to express all the variety of happy 
She talked, it 


pered little creature, that it would not have 
been very easy to help it. Nevertheless, it 
must be confessed that their joy did not quite 
equal hers, when they learnt the news brought 
home by Mr. Clementson. Not, indeed, but 
that a little more variety in their lives would 
have been very agreeable to both of them; but 
the prospect of it came clouded with the pro- 
bability that the very comfortable quarters and 
liberal salaries which they had enjoyed for the 
last ten years might probably melt away and 
vanish in the broad sunshine of fashion and 
gaiety which now at length seemed ready to 
burst in upon them. They looked into each 
other’s faces and exchanged a sigh. ‘ Are you 
not enchanted?’ demanded Mary, looking first 
at one and then at the other. ‘ Certainly, dear- 
est!’ replied Mrs. Morris; ‘ it is enough to 
enchant any body to see you look so happy.’ 
‘ Mais oui, mignonne; le moyen de n’étre pas 
enchanté quand vous étes contente ?’ said Ma- 
demoiselle Panache. ‘ Mais, hélas!’ she added, 
‘n’est-ce pas que nous allons vous quitter?’ 
Mary’s answer to this was a violent burst of 


their allotted heroes, in the end, without the | feelings which now beset her. 
attractions of first love; their promised mar- jis true, all the time this scene lasted, as fast 
riages with Vidal having been prevented by cir- | as it was well possible to speak; but she had 
cumstances, and not by their own wills. Se- | recourse to pantomime unceasing, to assist her. 
cond-hand ladies of this sort are not to our} One moment she was making, grotesquely, so- 
mind such captivating treasures as to make the | lemn curtseys of reception for all the company 
other men mad with joy when they get them | that were to come; then she was playing the 
from the sphere which won and within which} violin, with her father’s riding-whip upon his 
moved their earlier affections. To us the virgin | boot-jack, and performing the choicest steps 
gold would have been so much tarnished by the | her dancing-master had taught her; then she 
contact, that we could not well have fancied its! flew to the glass, and first shaking all her re- 
purity; and must, on these grounds, withhold | dundant tresses over her bright face, she began 





tears—short, however, as it was violent; for 
she was both laughing and scolding the minute 
after—laughing at the idea of setting up for 
herself in the world, as she called it, and scold- 
ing them both for supposing she could be so 
| very happy if she thought two of her best 
| friends were going to leave her. ‘ No, indeed,’ 
| she added; ‘I shall tell papa that I intend to 
| have you both living with me till the very day 
| I am married; and then, I suppose, we must 
| part for a little while, because people would 





our good opinion from this disparaging picture. | to arrange them in braids and bows, as much like | laugh at me so if I insisted upon keeping my 
But if the loveliest creations are thus damaged, | the wig of Mademoiselle Panache as possible ; | governesses after I was married; married wo- 
what shall we say of the general cast of the| these and a multitude of similar monkey-tricks, | men, you know, never do have governesses. 


rest; of Lady Sarah Monkton, a wife of a cer- | all performed at full speed, talking as fast as; But then I shall have you both back again the 
tain age, a determined sentimental flirt with | she could gabble the whole time, at length put| very moment I have got a little girl to teach. 
every man who approaches her; of the Miss| her completely out of breath; and then, after; You are both of you such dear, kind, good 


Jenkinses, the elder a scheming, and the other 
a puling old maid, bent in their different ways 
on netting the wealthy squire within the links 
of matrimony; of Lucy Dalton, an unprincipled 
fiend at seventeen or eighteen years of age; or 
of her drunken mother, lunatic from gin or 
brandy? We repeat, it is positively disagree- 
able, aud almost disgusting, to read three vo- 
lumes in which the development of emotions 
and passions in the breasts of women affords 
nothing more refreshing to human nature than 
such weaknesses, follies, vices, and crimes. 
Heaven forbid that we should not consider the 
whole to be a false and malicious libel ! 

In her preface the author declares that she 
has never been guilty of personality in this or 
any other of her writings; and that though she 
has founded herself on individual study, no One 
could say that he was the original of such or 
such a character. Perhaps this may be true 
in a particularly guarded sense; but, with the 
exception of the superadded villany of Vidal, 
it is impossible not to recognise in that imper- 
sonation the traits and features of a man who 
ought not, even in fiction, to have had his dis- 
tinct lineaments so compounded with odious 
and contemptible guilt. Those who know bet- 
ter may discriminate and separate the invented 
from the real; but, as far as the rest of the 
world is concerned, a cruel and monstrous in- 
jury has been done to the memory of the dead 
in this publication; an injury which the lapse 
of time would augment, because disproof would 
be gradually growing fainter, whilst the dis- 
tressing and foul perversion continued to cast 
its darkening and yet blacker shadow over the 





having sat panting upon a hat-box for two| 
minutes and a half, she jumped up again, ex- | 
claiming, ‘ Now then, papa, I must go and tell | 
the old ladies all about it!’ Neither Mrs. | 
Morris nor Mademoiselle Panache, however, | 
quite deserved the epithet of ‘old ladies;’ | 
Mrs. Morris, the elder of the two, having but | 
just completed her forty-third year, and Ma-| 
demoiselle Panache being two years younger. | 
But the housemaids and the groom always | 
called them ‘ the old ladies ;’ and Mary, there- | 
fore, did so likewise. But it was done without | 
the slightest intention of being disrespectful. | 
She was, in fact, very fond of both her gover- | 
nesses; for they both treated her with unceas- | 
ing indulgence, and moreover the French lady | 
was always ready to waltz with her, and the | 
English lady to play to her. Then the French- | 
woman was passionately fond of acting; and | 
many a gay hour was passed between her pupil | 
and herself in repeating together the scenes of | 
all the most lively French comedies, in which | 
there was nothing ‘trop fort’ for ‘la petite.’ | 
Mrs. Morris had various agreeable talents also. 
She was an admirable and fearless horsewoman; 
and Mary, under her auspices, had enjoyed her 
favourite exercise in much greater perfection 
than she could have done without her. More- 
over, Mrs. Morris was not only an excellent 
musician, but a charming sigger; and as Mary’s 
voice was as sweet and as clear as that of a 
lark, they beguiled many a long summer’s day 
and winter’s evening in singing duets together. 
In short, these ladies exerted themselves quite 
as much to amuse the young heiress as to in- 
struct her, and decidedly the best part of her 


souls, and both of you so very clever! Be- 
sides, you know, my dear darlings, that it is 
not at all likely I should be married quite di- 
rectly. Indeed, I mean to tell papa that I 
won’t; I have thought a great deal about that 
already, I assure you, though I dare say that 
you neither of you gave me credit for having 
so much gravity and wisdom in my thoughts. 
But I have long had it in my head that this 
dear, delightful time of being grown up must 
come some time or other, though I can’t say 
1 expected it would be so beautifully sudden. 
—Oh! bless you! you dear little birds!’ she 
added, after the pause of a moment, and run- 
ning to a balcony that had been fabricated for 
her particular satisfaction. ‘Don’t they seem 
to be singing on purpose to wish me joy? And 
the flowers too! Nobody will ever persuade 
me, Mrs. Morris, that there is not some sort 
of mysterious sensibility in flowers. I have 
observed a thousand times over, I have indeed, 
that they do smile and look bright and glad 
upon one at particularly happy moments; and 
quite early in the morning, for instance, when 
one goes out unexpectedly to talk to them a 
little. And then, don’t they breathe upon you? 
don’t they? Deny it if you can! I know they 
have some sort of soul in them, and I never 
will marry any man who won't let me convince 
him of it.’ At the end of this long harangue, 
which had been uttered with wonderful rapi- 
dity, the young lady became suddenly silent.” 

We have menticned Lady Sarah Monkton. 
Here she is the morning after meeting Vidal 
for the first time at a dinner-party. He calls, 
is shewn up, and reaches the retreat of her 
ladyship. 





long-closed grave. We are indignant with this | accomplishments were acquired in this manner. 
defamatory act; and deem disclaimers of indi- | Her two governesses were also really very fond 
viduality but paltry excuses for an offence, if | of her; and in truth she was such a sweet-tem- 


“ This was a small room, with a large win- 
dow opening to the south. An embroidered 
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curtain of white muslin, lined with rose-co- 
Joured silk, hung over nearly the whole win- 
dow, casting a roseate light into the room, 
which made every thing in it look rather pret- 
tier than it really was, and her ladyship among 
the rest. Had it not been for this, Mr. Vidal 
would have perceived a still greater difference 
than he did between the graceful élégante of 
the evening before and the recumbent figure 
in déshabillé which he now beheld extended 
on a couch of her own invention, long enough 
to permit of a person’s sitting at her feet, and 
having a sort of table volant affixed to it, which 
could be twisted round at pleasure, and which 
might serve as work, reading, writing, or chess 
table. Lady Sarah was in déshabillé, but such 
a déshabillé as most pretty women would have 
preferred to the most elaborate ball-dress that 
ever was worn. Of course it was Parisian, 
from the little cornette of Mechlin that was 
loosely tied beneath her chin, to the exquisite 
bit of embroidered satin which formed her de- 
licate slipper. Nor had Lady Sarah more skill 
in selecting a morning costume than in wear- 
ing it. Never did the most fastidious artist 
bestow greater care in draping a favourite figure 
than Lady Sarah did in draping hers. There 
was just enough seen, and just enough hid, yet 
the whole had the appearance of being so per- 
fectly negligent and unceremonious, that a 
greater novice than Vidal might have felt dis- 
posed to exclaim, with Paul Pry, ‘I hope I 
don’t intrude?’ But even had Mr. Vidal been 
capable of entertaining any doubt of the kind, 
the manner in which the recumbent Lady Sarah 
received him would have removed it. Nothing, 
certainly, could be more gracious. ‘ Is it pos- 


sible!’ she exclaimed, half sitting up, and ex- 
tending her beautiful and ungloved hand to 


him; ‘I hardly ventured to hope that we should 
see you to-day. Monkton will be enchanted! 
He is dying to shew you his little Raffaele.’ 
‘ And I was dying to come and receive the en- 
chanting reception that my sanguine fancy kept 
sketching for me during the sleepless hours of 
last night,’ replied Vidal; ‘ but to which, with 
all her skill, she knew not,’ he added, ‘ how to 
give the last enchanting touch. Her witchery 
is charming. But there is witchery more ex- 
quisite still.’ ‘Sleepless hours?’ repeated Lady 
Sarah, looking at him with very touching in- 
terest ; ‘ we must not let you take it into your 
head that country air is less salutary than that 
of London. I must prepare some gentle nar- 
cotics for you, Mr. Vidal.’ ‘ No, do not!’ he 
replied, seating himself close to the couch. 
‘ Cannot your ladyship imagine that there may 
be states of mind in which every moment lost 
in sleep is a positive evil—a robbery, a most 
atrocious robbery of sensations sacred to—to 
the best and highest pleasures of existence ?’ 
‘ Alas! I know not!’ she answered, with a sigh 
as soft as it was unmeaning. ‘ And yet,’ she 
added, after the meditation of a moment, during 
which her eyes, that were made to express a 
vast deal of philosophical speculation, were 
fixed upon his face—‘ and yet it may be so. 
Life, especially English life, Mr. Vidal, is so 
made up of dull realities, so darkly tinctured 
with triste raison, that a waking dream may 
possibly be among its most precious pleasures.’ 
‘ May be? But it is,’ returned the young man, 
with an accent and manner admirably suited to 
the occasion. ‘ Alas, Lady Sarah,’ he con- 
tinued, gently taking the end ofa lace scarf, 
lined with lilac, which was thrown across her 
shoulders, and pressing it between his hands 
with wonderful eloquence of expression—‘ alas! 
you know not—a woman’s heart, I believe, 
never can know—the marvellous, the entrancing 





power of an ardent male imagination! Oh! | 
were it not for this, there are moments when 
the weight of existence would be too, too heavy 
to bear.’ And here, as if by accident, he ven- 
tured to raise the scarf to his lips. ‘ Nay, fie 
upon you! You must not spoil my pretty 
scarf. Is it not pretty, Mr. Vidal?’ ‘ Pretty!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ what a question, Lady Sarah! 
Do you really think that at this moment there 
is any object in creation that I could think 
pretty, save one?’ ‘ And what is that, you odd 
creature? I think there are so many things 
pretty!’ she replied; ‘ for instance, I think | 
that is a very pretty riding-whip which you 
have got in your hand,’ and raising herself 
from her still recumbent position, she leant 
forward to take it from him. He playfully | 
drew back his hand, and she playfully advanced | 
hers. ‘ Why, you abominable man! I have | 
let you keep possession of half a mile of my 
beautiful scarf, and you will not trust me with | 
the butt-end of your wicked-looking little whip!’ | 
she exclaimed. ‘Swear to me that you will 
treat my whip exactly as I treat your scarf,’ he 
replied, ‘ and I yield it, ransom or no ransom.’ 
‘ Well—let go, then!’ said she. He did let 
it go, and the whip remained in her hands. 
‘ Now then,’ she said, pretending to hold it | 
daintily between her fingers, ‘ what is to be | 
done next?’ In reply to this question he 
gently, but fervently, pressed the end of the 
scarf to his bosom, and then as gently, and, if 
possible, more fervently still, leant down his 
head and kissed it. In reply to this, the lovely 
lady at his side shook her head, raised the whip 
in act to strike, and then exclaimed, as she 
quietly restored it to him, ‘ Ah! here is Monk- 
ton! He will be in ecstacies! You are some- | 
thing quite in his own way. We owe Lord} 
Randall an ovation for bringing you among us.’”” 

Pretty well for a virtuous lady on the Resid 
call of a stranger— but her husband seems | 
used to it, and hasa long chat with their guest; | 
and, “ while this was passing between the gen- | 
tlemen, Lady Sarah settled herself in a beau- | 
tifully recumbent attitude on the couch, and | 
resumed the studies which the entrance of Mr. | 
Vidal had interrupted. Lady Sarah had but | 
four occupations in the world, for eating must | 
not be classed among the occupations of women. 
These four occupations were, dressing, dancing, 
sleeping, and reading French novels. Flirting | 
must not be named in addition to these, because 
it could no more be classed as a separate and 
distinct eccupation, than breathing might be. 
She was always flirting, or making ready to 
flirt. When she slept, her dreams were of 
accents, attitudes, and accidents, all belonging 
to the state of being for which she was born. 
When she read, it was only to learn the specu- 
lations of others upon the subject, in order to | 
vary and enrich her own. Need it be said that 
in dressing she was faithful to the object for 
which she lived, or that she loved dancing solely 
as a means of shewing that she had not lived | 
in vain? Lady Sarah was still a beautiful | 
woman, or rather she had not yet lost any of | 
the indications calculated to prove that she 
had been a beautiful woman. She had, indeed, | 
some short ten years before been surpassingly | 
lovely, and such hold had the pleasurable con- | 
viction of this taken upon her heart and | 
intellect (such as they were), that no other | 
thought or feeling ever did or ever could come | 
in contact with it for an hour—no, not for a 
moment. As she never really did any harm to 
any body, she might perhaps be considered, 
and certainly did consider herself, as a very 
innocent woman. In her own judgment, in- 
deed, she was a good deal more. She truly 








| 





believed herself to be a perfect model of vir- 
tue ; and though her life was passed in ceaseless 
endeavours to inspire passion, the being hap- 
pily incapable of feeling it herself gave her a 
superiority over the majority of her most in- 
timate friends, of which she was justly proud. 
If ladies must flirt through the whole course 
of their living life, it is assuredly better that 
they should flirt in Lady Sarah Monkton’s way 
than any other; but the worst part of the bu- 
siness is the sort of dying life that follows, if 
these innocent assassins of the peace of man- 
kind have not the good fortune to expire, like 
other pretty flowers, when their bloom is past. 
It was almost impossible that any married cou- 
ple could live in a state of greater harmony 
than did Sir William and Lady Sarah Monkton. 
Each seemed to have their allotted task, and 
neither ever interfered unpleasantly with the 
other.” 

So much for sketches of youthful life, family 
arrangements, and fashionable manners! We 
conclude with one other brief extract, of the 
reflective order. 

“Tt is by no means uncommon to see women 
more true than frank. Many very excellent 
persons of both sexes are so; but I am of opi- 
nion that this is oftener found in females than 
in males. I have sometimes thought that the 
peculiarity to which I allude is kindly bestowed 
by nature upon the weaker creature in order 
to enable her occasionally to avoid placing her- 
self too completely in the power of the stronger. 
Did women, even when their hearts are true in 
attachment as is the needle to the pole,—did 
they always frankly avow every feeling, every 
emotion, and every thought that finds place 
within them, as frankly as a true-hearted man 
does, they would often make wild work with 
domestic comfort. I have never seen an ex- 
ample of this species of frankness in a woman 
without hearing her called either capricious, or 
wilful, or unfeminine; but in general my own 
judgment has only found her deserving of the 
last epithet. I am deeply convinced that it is 
not accordant with a genuine feminine nature 
to be too frank; but I am quite as much con- 
vinced that those who confound this restriction 
in frankness with any want of truth, blunder 
most lamentably; and when man passes such 
a judgment, he blunders most ungratefully too, 
for nine hundred and ninety-nine times out of 
every thousand that this species of reserve ex- 
ists in a married woman, it arises from a wish 
of pleasing or a fear of displeasing her hus- 
band. How many women have I known, who, 
detesting the smell of tobacco-smoke as much 
as any dainty man can do of an expiring lamp, 
have still declared with a smile which, under 
the circumstances, is really angelic, that, now 
they were getting used to it, they did not mind 
it at all. How many pretty creatures who had 
hated the sight of a boat till they had husbands 
who liked it, have I seen enter a yacht with 
love laughing in their eyes and sickness weigh- 
ing on their hearts! This is not frankness; 
but it is love. How many do I know, who 
before marriage avoided the vicinity of a dog 
with utter distaste, who after it would suffer 
the canine favourites of their husbands to soil 
their silken robes, and lick their shrinking 
hands with every appearance of being infi- 
nitely pleased by the compliment. But all 
these, and a multitude of similar things, shew 
true love, though false seeming; and I fear- 
lessly repeat, that women incapable of this are 
unfeminine. But this womanly want of frank- 
ness, like pretty nearly every other quality in 
human beings, whether male or female, is either 
good or bad as it is modified or not modified 
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by other qualities, which seem to act upon each 
other with a sort of moral chemistry, separating 
what #® pure from what is impure.” 





KINGSTON’S LUSITANIAN SKETCHES. 
[Second notice.} 

Mr. K. thinks, if research were made, the 
legendary lore of Portugal would disclose much 
of romantic interest; and meanwhile tells us: 

“The most terrific of all the supernatural 
beings in Portugal is the bruxa (pronounced 
broocha). She is somewhat in her propensities 
like the Eastern ghoul, or vampire, from whom, 
probably, she was derived. In the day-time 
she is like any other woman, performing the 
duties of her household in a most exemplary 
manner. She may be a daughter of honest, 
good parents; she may marry, and have chil- 
dren; she may even be considered amiable, and 
is often very beautiful, though there is a certain 
fierce expression in her eye, and an ominous 
wrinkle on her otherwise fair brow, which the 
sceptical would suppose proceeded from care 
or affliction. Nobody can tell who are bruxas 
and who are not. They never allow any mortal 
to discover it; and woe betide the wretch who 
shall attempt to pry into their secrets! They 
are a heaven-accursed sisterhood—their souls 
pledged to the prince of darkness by a compact 
renewed every night. Sometimes their daugh- 
ters become bruxas, if they by chance escape 





door, or when drunk have tumbled into a ditch! 
Oh, no! the good man was never drunk in his 
life—he is rather pale now from very natural 
fear—the diabolical bruxas did it all! After 
these demon-excited occupations, they, in one 
or other of the hideous forms allotted to them, 
with vampirish hunger will fly back to their 
peaceful homes, where sleep in calm repose 
their innocent offspring, born of a mortal fa- 
ther. Yet feeling a human loathing for their 
terrific task, their accursed propensitiesovercome 
their maternal love, and seizing on their babes, 
their black wings fanning them to repose, they 
suck the life-blood from their veins—dreadful 
fate! conscious all the time that they are de- 
stroying the only ones they love on earth. 
When they have destroyed these, they enter 
the cottages of their neighbours and friends, 
depriving of life in the same way their sleeping 
infants; and often when a child is found dead, 
livid, and marked with punctures, the sage wo- 
men whisper to each other with fear and tren- 
bling, ‘A bruxa has done this,’ casting eyes 
of dread suspicion at each other; for no one 
knows who the bruxa may be. As the first 
streaks of the grey dawn appear, the miserable 
females return to their mortal forms, awaiting 
the time when they must perform their dread 
orgies, never forgetful of their fate. I do not 
think that the most poetical imagination could 
paint a more dreadful Jot than that of the hap- 


their infanticidal and vampirish propensities, | less bruxa; a being devoutly believed in, and 


or else they keep up their numbers by invei-| dreaded, in most parts of the country. 
gling some hapless maiden whose heart has | 


been turned from the right path, and who has 


abandoned the holy religion of the church, to | 
Sage : chp : ; 
She knows not whither! and is owing to no fault on their part. 


join their association. 
she is to be Jed, or what is to be her fate, till it 
is too late to retract—when the fatal compact 


A des- 
tiny scarcely inferior in wretchedness to the 
bruxa’s is that of the /obishomes, except that, as 
far as I can learn, it endures only for this life, 
They 
are born under an inauspicious star, and a sad 
necessity rules their fate. Every family is 


is signed and sealed with her blood— then, | liable to this curse, from the highest to the 
miserable girl! her shrieks, her cries, are of | lowest in the land; and though they themselves 


no avail. 


Repentance is impossible; even the | are conscious of it, they keep it a profound se- 


saints themselves have no longer power or will! cret, as it is considered a great disgrace to be 


to preserve her. 
demoniacal power possesses her; for during the 
day she returns to her family, no one suspect- 
ing the dreadtul truth. When darkness has 
overspread the world, and the spirits of evil 
are let loose, the bruxas rise from their couches, 
leaving, if married, their mortal and unsuspect- 
ing husbands, and flying to the company of their 
diabolical paramours. They are then, as a pun- 
ishment for their crime we may suppose, trans- 
formed into the shape of some noxious bird of 
night—owls or bats of gigantic size. Away 
they fly at a prodigious rate, far from their 
homes, over hill and dale, but especially across 
marshes, stagnant pools, and lakes—unwillingly 
they skim along the surface, gazing on their 
hideous forms reflected in the water, and per- 
fectly conscious of their fate. They will some- 
times, on these nocturna! rambles, encounter 
some friend or relation proceeding in one di- 
rection, and either by allurements, such as 
practised by Ariel in Prospero’s Island, or by 
force, will carry him to an opposite point, far 


away from the one he wished to reach; indeed, | 
over strangers or anybody they meet they have | 


the same power, provided he is not under the 
especial protection of the saints. Many a poor 
wretch has thus been led across the country, over 
rough rocks, and through brambles and briars, 
which have scratched his face, and torn his 
clothes, till, almost worn to death, wet, weary, 
and bloody, he has at length returned home; 
his wife cursing the hellish bruxas who have 
thus maltreated and led him astray. Truly the 
wine-shops have less to answer for than the 
bruxas; for surely he could not have scratched 
his face against the bush hung up near the 


From sunset to sunrise this | 





afflicted with it. It is common to both sexes 


among young people; those who suffer from it | 


never attaining an advanced age. I have been 
unable to learn at what time of life it appears. 


If seven sons or seven daughters are born in one | 
family, the seventh generally is subject to the | 


demoniacal influence; at all events, one of the 
younger ones. The only preventive against 
this fate is by christening one of the seven 
Adam: should this be neglected, it is almost 
certain to visit the family. In the daytime 
they are free from the spell; but even then 
wear a peculiarly sad and pained expression of 
countenance. ‘They mope by themselves, are 
taciturn and reserved; never enter society if 
they can avoid it, and then evidently are inca- 
pable of its enjoyment. The lower orders sit 
by themselves, without speaking, in a corner 
near the kitchen-fire—the expression of their 
countenances wild and forbidding, their hair 
and beard long and tangled, their garments 
disarranged and squalid. In travelling through 
the country such beings are frequently pointed 
out as lobishomes. As night draws on, these 
hapless betngs rush from their abodes—the 
high-born damsel from her bower, the noble 
youth from his baronial hall, or the hard-fea- 
tured peasant from his humble cot. No hu- 
man power can restrain them—the demon has 
entered into them—they seek some solitary 
wild spot, untrod by the foot of man. There 
they leave their habiliments, and are immedi- 
ately transformed into the appearance of horses, 
with long flowing manes and waving tails, fire 
darting from their nostrils, fury in their eyes; 
yet fear it is which urges them on. Away they 
fly, fleet as the wind, over rugged mountains 








and deep valleys, across streams and winter- 
torrents, through frost and snow, rain and the 
fierce lightning. Leagues are traversed in as 
many seconds—all other animals fly before 
them—they neigh in agony as they rush on, 
yet have no power to stop. On, on, on! their 
pulses beat quicker, their breath grows thick, 
but they cannot, they dare not, rest. They 
sweep round, forming a wide circuit some hun- 
dred leagues in extent, yet before the morning 
breaks they must return to the spot whence 
they set out; and there resuming their mortal 
forms and donning their garments, they once 
more seek their homes, pale, fainting, and 
wretched. It is not surprising, after such a 
night’s work, they should be averse to social 
intercourse. Often at midnight are the cot- 
tagers in remote districts startled from their 
slumbers by unearthly sounds, like the cry of a 
horse in agony; loud trampling is heard, and 
a noise as ifa sudden blast passed by; and they 
exclaim, ‘It is some hapless lobishome! may 
the saints have mercy on him!’ At times also, 
as the shepherds are watching their flocks on 
the mountain’s brow, they see a wild steed 
dash by, on the plain below, fleet as a fiery 
meteor, while the sheep and goats exhibit their 
consciousness of something supernatural by 
scattering far and wide. Their faithful dogs, 
too, forget to obey their call; and it is with the 
utmost difficulty they contrive to reassemble 
their affrighted flocks. The lobishomes en- 
dure not this dreadful existence for more 
than seven years, ifeven so many; death in- 
variably putting an end to their sufferings at 
the termination of that period —frequently be- 
fore. I have been informed of but one mode 
of escape from this doom, or, it may be said, of 
being freed from this extraordinary species of 
enchantment. While in full headlong career 
they should be boldly encountered by some 
fearless person, who must wound them slightly 
in the chest, so that their blood shall flow. No 
sooner does the ruddy current reach the ground 
than they are instantly restored to their proper 
forms. The malign influence henceforth has 
no further power over them; nor do they ever 
resume the appearance of a horse: they then 
become like other mortals. All well-authenti- 
cated narrations speak of the horse as the only 
form they are thus compelled to assume, though 
some persons suppose, from the name given 
them, it is that of a wolf; but this I have ascer- 
tained to be a mistaken notion. It is to be 
hoped political economy and liberal institu- 
tions will completely banish this curse from the 
families of Lusitania to the far lands whence it 
came. Portugal also possesses a class of persons 
denominated feiticeiras, or female soothsayers, 
with characteristics very similar to our En- 
glish witches. ° * * 

“ There are wizards also in Portugal—very 
bizarre beings—little wizened old men, with 
apish, mischievous dispositions. They do very 
little harm, partaking more of the character 
of the hobgoblin than of the magician. They 
are denominated feiticeiros, but are unlike the 
females cf that name. These strange beings 
amuse themselves by sitting in trees by the 
road-side at night, and throwing stones at the 
passengers, almost blinding them. I can hear 
of no benefit they do to any one; on the con- 
trary, the peasantry always declare them to be 
very bad people. I suspect them to be some- 
what allied to the good people of the Emerald 
Isle. <A friend told me, that on a recent occa- 
sion his gardener having been sent out by the 
cook at night to pluck some kitchen-herbs, 
rushed quickly back, pale with fright, and 
scarcely able to speak, affirming at last that he 
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had been almost pelted to death with oranges | ployed, and what care and attention is bestowed | from their very nature, they overwork them- 


as hard as stones by a feiticeiro, whom he saw | on a pipe of port wine, before it reaches Eng- 
sitting up in a tree grinning at him. The|land. Many years must pass from the first out- 


selves, and, exhausting their own strength, are 
destroyed. The grapes from which the rich lus- 


‘only name I can Jearn for them is a/mas d’outro 


country-people are not fond of talking about 
these strange beings to forcigaers.”’ 

But the most singular of all their super- | high price it costs. * 
stitions :— i 

“ There is an extraordinary belief very ge- 
neral among the common people, and one very 
difficult to eradicate, or indeed to disprove, that | October. 
the souls of the dead enter into the bodies of | Gallegos employed in the district, 
living persons, ejecting the rightful owners for | 10,000 Portuguese, men, women, and children. 
the time being, in order to perform some duty 
neglected during their proper lifetime. The 


pays it; so that we cannot be surprised at the 
* 





mundo—souls of the other world; and they are 
supposed to be peculiarly favoured in thus being | vintage has commenced, time is invaluable. 
permitted to escape many of the pains and | The vineyards are crowded with persons, some 
penalties of purgatory. If a person dies owing | plucking the sound grapes and filling large 
another a sum of money, he will enter the body | hampers with them, others separating the 
of some one, and make him both gain the | rotten or dry bunches, while the Gallegos are 
amount and pay the debt; afterwards returning | employed in carrying the baskets down the 
contentedly to the world of spirits, and leaving | steep sides of the hills on their backs. The 
his deputy unconscious of what has occurred. | presses are stone tanks, raised high from the 
The country-people will frequently point out a | floor, about two to three feet deep, and from 
person and say, That is not such a man, it is | twenty to thirty square. A boy stands in the 
only his body; the soul is that of »men- | centre, and rakes the grapes as they are thrown | 
tioning the name of some one who has been | in, so as to form an even surface. When full, | 
dead some weeks or months.” twenty to thirty men with bare feet and legs | 

From the land of spirits we may, without far | jump in, and to the sound of guitars, pipes, 
digression, pass to the land of port wine, a liquid | fiddies, and of their own voices, continue danc- 
with which, as we have hinted, the author seems | ing, or rather treading, for forty to fifty hours, 
to be well acquainted. It has been drunk in/with six hours intervening between every | 
fingland for several hundred years; and in 1749 | eighteen, tili the juice is completely expressed, | 





As soon as the vintage is over, the Spaniards | saccharine matter they contain comp 
return to their own homes, each man with from | appearing, a dry light wine is the produce, 
twenty to thirty shillings in his pocket, which | which, though requiring brandy, requires less 
he has received as wages. When once the | to preserve its good qualities, for the very rea- 
| son, that there are fewer good qualities to pre- 
jserve. Such is the case with regard to the 
| wines of Bordeaux. I do not mean to say that 
'they do not possess good qualities; but that 
| being of a lighter nature than the best port, 
| from the cooler climate or nature of the soil in 
| which they are produced, the fermentation is 


lay of capital before the actual consumer re-|cious port wine is produced become, when 
hung up in the sun to dry, complete masses of 
* sugar. This excessively saccharine matter, pos- 

“ The time at which the vintage commences | sessed only by those grapes growing in the po- 
varies in different years about a month—from | sitions most exposed to the sun’s rays, gives 
the early part of September to the middle of | that rich and fruity flavour, of which the best 
At that period there are 20,000 | port alone can boast. With the pooret and 
and about | more watery grapes the fermentation, not being 
so violent, will work itself out, and the little 


letely dis- 


s 


not so violent, nor do they exhaust themselves 
from their own strength. No brandy is there- 
fore requisite, and that delicious liquor, claret, 
is the produce; a successful imitation of which 
it has been vainly attempted to produce in Por- 
tugal. * * * a 


“The company taste the wines in January ; 


and, according as they think fit, issue tickets of 
approval or otherwise. The fair commences in 
the middle of February, previous to which the 
merchants hasten up to the wine-country, where 


22,738 pipes were exported for the consumption | and the skin perfectly bruised, so as to extract 
of our progenitors. In 1756 the company was | every particle of colour. It is found necessary 
formed, of which some of the powers and usages | to leave in the stalks, in order to impart that 

astringent quality so much admired in port | 


yet remain in altered forms. In 1843, which 


| they have establishments, and, accompanied by 
their head clerks, commissaries, and coopers, 
mounted on the backs of mules, and attended by 
a troop of servants on foot, they visit the dif- 
ferent farms where the wine is kept. The wine 





was a bad vintage, the whole produce was | wine, as well as to aid fermentativn. After the | 
72,462 pipes. “ Ofthese, 18,002 pipes were ap- | men are withdrawn, the juice, the husks, and | 
proved for the English market, 15,714 were | stalks, are allowed to ferment together from two 
placed in the second quality list, 17,166 in the | to six days; the husks and stalks then rise to 
third, and 21,580 were pronounced refuse, to be | the top, and form a complete cake. By this | 
consumed only in the low taverns, or to be dis- | means the colour is still further extracted from 
tilled into brandy. During the year 1843 only | the skin, It is a very critical time, much de- 
21,244 pipes of port wine were shipped to Eng- | pending on the judgment and practice of the | 
land, a considerable deal of it probably of the | superintendent as to the right moment to draw 


is tasted from a silver saucer, with an elevation 
in the centre, which exhibits its colour; and 


|as they taste, they make notes of the quality of 
j}each tonel in their books, which they compare 


on their return home. Sometimes the purchase 


|is concluded on the spot, but generally the far- 


mer proceeds to the merchants’ ‘houses to make 
his bargain. The purchase of wine requires all 
the judgment and knowledge of the merchant, 


fine vintage of 1840, which shews a great falling | offthe liquor ; for so active is the fermentation, | g 
that it may be, if allowed to remain too long in | his credit and profit depending on the work of 


off from former years. Of the vintage 1844, 


21,238 pipes were approved as of the first quality, | the press, completely spoiled. 
and by an after division of them 14,000 only | long experience can enable a person to judge 
on this point; and many young merchants who | under the superintendence of a commissary, 


are permitted to be shipped for the English 
market, the produce being 66,566 pipes in all. 
During the year 25,493 pipes were exported 
to the United Kingdom. America takes some 
annually, some go to the continent, and a few 
hundreds have been sent to our Australian co- 
lonies, to our East India possessions, and to 
China. Altogether the export for 1844 was 
only 8453 pipes, exclusive of that to the United 
Kingdom. The system of approving wine 
sounds very well, and by it we may fancy in 
England that we should have all the good, and 
the rest of the world all the inferior, wine; but 
it is notorious, that though the best wine is 
generally approved, that very good wine is often 
pronounced unfit to be exported to Great Bri- 
tain, and that yet much bad wine is sent to that 
country. The company therefore do not benefit | 
the trade, though by imposing such restrictions 

they injure it, by keeping up the price of port 
wine, and allow in the mean time the taste for 
other wines to increase in England. The object 
for which this false scarcity is created, is to re- 
duce the stocks of the native holders of wine in 
Villa Nova, whereby the price is for the time 
kept up, though ultimately they themselves will 
lose by the English refusing to drink their old 
‘worn-out wines. ° . 





Nothing but|a few days. It being concluded, he returns to 
| Oporto. The wine is now drawn off into pipes, 


have attempted to do so have had cause to | and is carried down over the most execrable 
repent their interference with the farmer’s | roads to the river’s side, in carts drawn by oxen. 
business. he taste of the wine before drawn | It is then embarked in large boats, carrying 
off into the tonels is sweet, nauseous, and sick- | seventy pipes each, and brought to Villa Nova. 
ening, and it is of a dark muddy colour, so that | Next it is stored in the merchants’ vaults, or 
one can with difficulty believe it can ever be- | rather lodges, as they are called, they being 
come the bright sparkling and astringent fluid | entirely above ground. Here the wines are 
it appears in the course of two or three years. | racked and lotted according to their respective 
The tonels or vats into which the wine is drawn | qualities. The greatest care is now necessary 
are in a building on a lower spot than the one | in their treatment; they requiring a little more 
which contains the press, a channel leading | delicate brandy. In about two years, or even 
from it to them. ‘They contain frequently | in less, the fine wines of any superior vintage 
thirty pipes each. The period when the wine | are considered in a fit state to ship to England. 
is thus drawn off is the time when the rich and| The older wines are kept from four to eight 
generous qualites of the grapes are to be re-| years in pipes before they are shipped, ac- 
tained, or lost, never to be restored. From | cording to the quality required.” 

the rich nature of the Douro grape, the fermen-| How to get the best isa lesson worth learning : 
tation once begun will not stop of its own accord “To select a pipe, or a bin of wine, is a 
(even when the wine is drawn off from the husks | matter of consideration, and every man ought 
and stalks) till it has caused it to become a_| to recollect two things—the state of the weather, 
bitter liquid, almost, if not entirely, undrink-| and the ‘state of his own stomach. ‘Let him 
able, and useless, and finally, vinegar. To re- | choose a fine bright day, but not a cold one. 
tain therefore those much-prized qualities, it is| He ought to have spent the previous evening 
absolutely necessary to add brandy at the very | quietly at home, and ought not to have drunk 
critical moment, so difficult to decide, before | more than a pint of wine, or he will run a great 
that stage which produces the bitterness com- | risk of making a mistake. If he is heated, he 
mences, Brandy always has been, and always | will like a thin vapid wine; and if he comes 








“ It is surprising how many people are em- 


must be, added to the richer and finer wines, or | from the cold air, he will prefer a highly brandied 
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strong wine; neither of which will please him 
on the following day. This is a golden rule. 
Few persons can form an opinion of port wine 
by tasting it only once. After dinner, if you 


wheelwright, naturally flourishes. Evelyn—ju- 
dicious Evelyn—commends the timber on ac- 
count ofits toughness and long endurance ; and 
this has made it, we suppose, so desirable for 


taste a dry old wine after sweets, or after | grave purposes, as the company of undertakers 


drinking rich wine, the first will appear flavour- 
less or casky. People often wrongly condemn 
fine old wine from not thinking of that fact. 
It must be remembered, in choosing wine from 
the cask, that it is seldom so soft, so bright or 
So spirity, as wine in bottle. There are many 
other descriptions of port of less value, but very 
good; some rather coarser and rougher, others 
thinner and less rich, varying much according 
to their age; so that it 1s impossible to give 
any advice respecting them. There are also 
lighter clarety wines, which are very nice when 
drunk new in Portugal, but requiring brandy 
to keep in England, else that peculiar flavour 
disappears, and their best quality is lost. It 
js absurd, in my opinion, to attempt to make 
the wines of Portugal like those of Bordeaux. 
Those who can get claret will not drink thin 
port instead, and those who cannot afford to 
drink the former prefer a good stout stomachic 
wine; which goes the furthest. The commoner 
sorts, and most to be avoided, are thin stalky 
wines, with considerable colour, and no soft- 
ness ; or very dark wines, of a vapid sweet taste, 
yet rough and strong; or very light-coloured, 
almost tawny, no body or spirit, and pretending 
to be very old, at a low price. Doubt these last 
always. They have less harm in them than 
have others; but they are best known by ne- 
gatives, and will never improve; whereas the 
coarser wines may. These sort of wines are 
shipped frequently to the inferior class of wine- 
merchants; and a person desirous of abusing 
port has only, in order that he may obtain 
credit, to take a sample of them, and exhibit it 
as the stuff the Oporto merchants ship. He is 
thus certain, moreover, to create a prejudice 
against port wine among persons ignorant of 
the existence of the inferior sorts above de- 
scribed.” 

A ridiculous and rather disagreeable story is 
related about the employment of Ashantee ne- 
groes in wine-making; but we will say nothing 
to derange the ideas or stomachs of the imbibers 
of genuine black-strap ; and, wishing to part 
with Mr. Kingston in perfect good humour, at 
once consign his volumes, with the samples we 
have served, to the taste of the public. 





can amply testify. Let us, then, go over to the 
churchyard—we need not point it out, for the 
church-tower is so lofty—situated as it is upon 
a hill—a steepish hill—it is everywhere visible, 
now we are in the village-street. This tower 
commands an extensive view northward, in 
which Lavenham church is stated to be visible. 
But passing through the church, we will de- 
scend below, where there are two vaults, occu- 
pied by a numerous assemblage of the Harvey 
family of different periods—many in lead, made 
according to the human figure; and among them 
—honoured man!—the great Dr. Harvey, the 
discoverer of the most important fact in physi- 
cal science—the circulation of the blood. His 
discovery has eternised his memory; but here his 
dust reposes with many now unknown to fame. 
In 1578 he was born in a humble dwelling in 
Folkestone—became physician to two of our 
kings, James I. and Charles I.—was elected 
president of his college in his absence—settled 
his paternal estate upon that institution, and 
brought the deeds and presented them himself 
to the college—and died June 3d, 1657, at 
the age of eighty, full of honours. Admiral Sir 
Eliab Harvey, formerly member of parliament 
| for Essex, and one of those brave men who 
| supported Lord Nelson at Trafalgar, likewise 
reposes here, the last of his family, the estates 
having been divided among his daughters, as 
there was no son living to succeed him. He 
| paid an annual visit, while he was able to do 





|$0, to the great oak, standing on Mr. | World and the New, furnish actors to fill the 


,farm, in this parish, now the property of the | 
Hon. Robert C. C. Fane, commissioner of | 
!bankrupts, who married first one of the ad- | 
| miral’s daughters. Since then this noble spe- | 
{cimen of British woods has been considerably | 
| injured by the fall of one of its mighty arms; | 
| but its size is still calculated to astonish the | 
| Spectator, who must view with regret those in- 
| dications of decay in this majestic tree—the im- 
| poverished branches, which carry themselves | 
'so pitifully in their denuded condition, at the | 
| summit of the whole.” 
| The nest is of Hadstock: | 
| “It must have been a corroding sense of | 
| aggravated wrongs that could have led, as tra- | 


| dition avers, to the skin of human beings being | 








nor how to treat them. In the hands of men 
who have taken pains to examine and observe 
as much as they can, subjects of this class are 
not the most commendable or salutary; and 
we cannot but be sorry that a clever and intelli- 
gent lady should have fancied she could paint 
the manners of the base, vile, and criminal. 
The picture is, of necessity, but a varied copy 
from the representations of a pernicious school, 
too common in the press of our day, dressing 
up the slang, vices, and pollutions of a grade 
of society from which no good can be learnt, 
but much injury to the ignorant and young. 
Of course, the copy must be feeble, and so 
much the better; but, it must be confessed, 
there are scenes and passages which, from a 
lady’s pen, do rather surprise us. We have 
said there is talent; would we could add there 
was discretion or propriety in the choice of 
the dramatis persona, or in the conduct of the 
action of the piece. 


The Master- Passion, and other Tales and Sketches, 
By T. Colley Grattan, Esq., author of 
“ Highways and Byways.” 3 vols. Colburn. 
THREE volumes of the various lucubrations of 
so popular an author needs must be pleasant 
reading; and these are so from first to last, 
with somewhat more of unction here and there, 
as the theme best suited the talent it evoked. 
The Master-Passion, the longest, is of descrip- 
| tive character and tragic interest; and the ma- 
jority of this class shews that Mr. Grattan felt 
his powers to be most congenially employed 
upon subjects which admitted of landscape- 
painting and pathos. There are others, how- 
ever, of a different kind, in which humour pre- 
dominates; and as several countries, in the Old 





dramas, it may be believed that there is diver- 
sity enough for three times three volumes. Of 
this taking quality the mere titles may give an 
idea; for we have “ The Hero of Waterloo,” 
“Sketches of Irish Fools,’ “The Gambling- 
House at Brussels,” “ Alpine Sketches,” “ The 
American Bobadil,” “ ‘The Mother’s Revenge,’”” 
&c. &c., whose names are sufficient to indicate 
a wide and well-arranged field for the display 
of life under many a change of clime and cir- 
cumstance. 

There are nearly twenty tales and sketches ; 
and for light or desultory reading, we can com- 
mend them to the public. We are glad to see 
them accompanied by a portrait of their author. 


Sketches of Saffron Walden and its Vicinity. By | affixed to the doors of the church, as a constant | The First German Book, &c. By the Rev. T. 


John Player, author of “ Home,” &c. With 

Illustrations by J. M. Youngman. 8vo, pp. 

$9. Saffron Walden, G. Youngman. 
Amonc our Varieties last week we noticed an- 


| memorial to those passing in and out ofa bond- | 
jage dissolved. The skin of a Dane—some say | 
'a Danish king—(a portion of it is deposited 
in the Saffron-Walden Museum) was till re- 


other Saffron- Walden production, and need not | cently seen upon the entrance to Hadstock ) 
enlarge upon these Sketches, which have appear- | church, covered with iron-work: the iron re- have met with. 


ed in two of the leading provincial papers, the 


Essex Herald and the Chelmsford Chronicle, and | degrees. 


mains, but the skin has been taken away by 
So also at Copford, in this county, | 


are here collected together, as they deserve to | the church-doors are covered with ornamental | 


be, and illustrated in a clever and picturesque | 
style by a native artist. To any persons, | 
taking advantage of fine spring, summer, or | 
autumnal weather (when they ocdur), to enjoy | 
health and gather information in a ramble of 


a few days from the metropolis through this | 


| flourishes of iron-work; and under them, as we 


have read, may yet be seen the remains of a| 
kind of tanned skin, thicker than parchment, 
(this description is correct as to the specimen | 


mentioned as being preserved in the museum), | 
which are recorded to have been the skins of | 


K. Arnold, M.A., and J. W. Fradersdorff. 
Pp. 280. Rivingtons. 
On the plan of Henry’s First Latin Book, and 
one of the easiest, simplest, and safest intro« 
ductions to the German language which we 


Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont 
Blanc. By G. B. Cheever, D.D. Pp. 166. 
Wiley and Putnam. 

Prose and poetry, sentiment and religion, 

blended with picturesque descriptions and mo- 

ral inculcations. It is a grave volume, but 
contains many remarks, and mentions many 
circumstances, of general interest. 


home-district, Mr. Youngman’s volume will be | Danes who broke into and robbed that church.” | Margaret ; or, the Gold-Mine. From the French 


a pleasing guide. A couple of quotations will | 
exhibit its manner: the first is in the sketch of | 
Hempsted : 
“Tt is observed, that the present mode of! 
writing the name of this village, Hempsted 
or Hempstead, is that least authorised by an- 
alogy or ancient usage. We think it might! 
well be written Elmstead; for it is the place | 
where the elm—the wych elm—so useful to the | 





Struggles for Fame. By Eliza Meteyard. 

3 vols. 'T. C. Newby. | 

Tue talent of the fair author has been exer- | 
cised upon an incongenial and ungrateful soil. | 
The bogs, marshes, and wastes of low life are 
unfit for female cultivation. No woman of 
respectability can know their nature from ex- 
perience, and books can neither teach the facts 





of Elie Berthet. Pp. 373. London, R. Weir. 
Tue scene is laid amid the wildest of the French 
Alps, towards Piedmont; and the novel pos 
sesses much to recommend it, not quite com- 
mon to the recent fictious literature of its coun- 
try. There is neither immorality in its lesson, 
nor base and criminal life in its characters. On 
the contrary, it shews how the inordinate thirst 
for wealth (induced by a secret gold-mine) may 
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corrupt the godly, the learned, the noble, and 
the simple; and involves a scries of adventures 
and situations of considerable interest. The 
translation is not quite so good as it might 
have been; but the fair doer confesses it to 
be her first plunge into print, and she deserves 
well for her choice of original, and for produc- 
ing a volume which is well calculated to give 
pleasure to every reader. 


Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum- Book and Poetical 
Miscellany. Sudbury. 

HAvING reached its majority, the age of twenty- 
one years, we are happy to observe that our 
worthy and esteemed provincial contemporary 
(who has, as usual, reached us, violet or snow- 
drop like, the first of the season) preserves his 
fresh juvenility with the increased strength of 
prime. For all the requisites of a ladies’ poc- 
ket-book, this of Sudbury continues to be one 
of the best and most convenient extant. 


By the Author of “ The 
2 vols. Seeley, Burnside, and 


Distinction: a Tale. 
Baroness.” 
Seeley. 

Ons of the very ultra class of religious novels, 
in which the most rigid Calvinistic doctrines 
are enforced, good works valued at nought, and 
worldly amusements severely repudiated. The 
heroine only becomes a duchess the more highly 
to exemplify the incomparable and eternal con- 
sequences of possessing and acting up to the 
principles enunciated. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

OxrorD, Oct. 16.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law by Commutation.—The Rev. 
J. P. Parkinson, late fellow of Magdalen College. 

Masters of Arts.—The Rev. H. Cotton, Christ Church 
College; the Rev. J. . Morgan, Worcester College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —L. RK. Hamilton, grand com- 
pounder, W. L. Gronow, Christ Church College ; T. 
Arnold, scholar of University College. 


ABBEY CHURCH OF ROMSEY. 

[The proceedings of the British Archeological As- 
sociation and the Institute have brought Romsey 
Church so much into notice (besides our review of the 
Guide to its antiquities), that we think the annexed 
communication will be acceptable to our readers ; and 
not merely for its reference to that abbey, but for the 
information it conveys relating to ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture and archeology in general.—Ed. L. G.] 
STUKELY asserts that Romsey was unquestion- 
ably a Roman town, as its present name shews ; 
and he calls it the city of Arminis. It certainly 
favours this opinion that its once isolated lo- 
cality, still watered by pellucid streams, lies 
equidistant from the four Roman stations, Old 
Sarum, Winton, Broughton, and Clausentium ; 
and that not only in Stukely’s time were Ro- 
man coins found in Romsey, but in the spring 
of the present year a black earthen pot of Ro- 
man coins, and a bronze figure of Mercury, 
were turned up near Abbot’s Wood by the sub- 
plough. The Abbey Church, we see by Spence’s. 
interesting essay, is supposed by some to have 
been founded by Edward the elder son of our 
great Alfred; another opinion is, that it was. 
founded by Ethelwold. Stowe states its con- 
firmation by King Edgar in 974. There is no 
doubt that most of our Christian and monastic 
buildings succeed to and occupy sites first fixed. 
upon by the all-powerful Romans, witness Chi- 
chester, Winchester, Manchester, Chester, &c. 
It is an important fact, that when Henry VIII. 
appointed visitors to inspect into the lives, con- 
duct, and revenues of the monks and nuns (and! 
there were one hundred of the latter in the- 
abbey at Romsey), the abbots and abbesses,. 
perceiving their dissolution approaching, re- 
signed their houses and abbey-lands, of enor-- 





mous value, to the king. These were granted 
to different persons, whose descendants enjoy 
them to this day. These monasteries and nun- 
neries were no doubt hives of drones, and the 
lives of the inmates, from secrecy and idleness, 
none of the purest or most useful. One or two 
of the abbeases of Romsey are stated to have 
died in fits of inebriety. Still the monasteries 
and abbeys were not only the repositories but 
the seminaries of learning; and no doubt the 
libraries then were, as they are now in Italy, 
from my own observation, open to all freely 
who wish to read without charge. John Bale 
says in 1549, that when these abbeys were de- 
stroyed, “the new possessors used the library 
books to serve their jacks, scour candlesticks, 
rub their boots; selling some to the grocer 
and soap-seller; some sent over sea to the 
bookbinders by shipfuls: nay, the universities 
are not clear of this detestable fact. I knew 
a merchant that bought two noble libraries 
for forty shillings price: a shame it is to be 


; Spoken, this stuff hath he used instead of grey 


paper by the space of more than ten years, and 
yet he hath store enough for as many years to 
come. I judge this to be true, and utter it with 
heaviness, that neither the Britons under the 
Romans and Saxons, nor the English under the 
Danes and Normans, had ever such damage to 
their monuments as we have had in our time.” 
However superstitious their education might 
have been, it is well known every abbey had at 
least one person to instruct youth. Painting, 
architecture, and at last printing was cultivated 
as it is now most actively at the Arminian Con- 
vent at Venice. The religious houses were 
hospitals for the sick and poor ; faithful serv- 
ants got meat, drink, and clothes. But these 
benevolent actions were discontinued as the do- 
nations of the “‘manchet of bread and chalice of 
sound beer’’ are at Winchester discontinued ; 
and the leathern beer-jacks are rotting, as 1 
saw them the other day, from desuetude. Thus 
the monasteries and abbeys degenerated from 
their original institutions, and the possessors 
and inmates secured to themselves privileges, 
exemptions, and amassed riches; while, as now, 
the poor were defrauded —a sure precursor of 
their downfall. There were four orders of ab- 
bots: the mitred, crosiered, the cardinal, and 
ocumenical, or universal abbot. Taken from 
their desert places and sequestered cloisters, 
they soon lost their simplicity and sanctity of 
character, aspiring to the pride, prelacy, and in- 


dependence of the bishops; became so haughty | 


and insupportable that severe laws were passed 
against them at one of the great councils. 

Lady abbesses used formerly to confess their 
nuns; but their excessive curiosity carried 
them to such lengths, that a necessity arose for 
depriving them of this right. However, St. 
Basil allows the abbess to be present with the 
priest at the confession of their nuns; and me- 
thinks a wise and prudent regulation. It is well 
observed by acelebrated writer, that irrespon- 
sible power is baneful in Italy as it is in Eng- 
land; that the authority of the pope, like all 
exorbitant power, was ruined by the excess of 
its acquisitions, When indulgences were sold 
at a shilling each to relieve sinners from pur- 
gatory, and when the influence of the Virgin 
Mary alone could save, and that by miracle, 
the lost ones condemned to hell, then the power 
of the triple-crowned pontiff began to totter 
towards its fall. The great increase of abbeys 
and monasteries appears to be the root of the 
disadvantage connected with Roman Catholic- 
ism. Inseparable from these institutions, we 
find papal usurpation, the tyranny of the inqui- 
sition, the multiplicity of holy days, and idle- 


ness, with degeneracy, and prostration of the 
intellect of the people. Mitred abbots were 
lords of parliament. According to Coke, there 
were twenty-seven parliamentary abbots, and 
two priors; in Richard the Second’s reign, 
twenty-five, and two priors; but in the sum- 
mons to parliament in Edward iII., more than 
these are named. 

With these general remarks upon monas- 
teries, abbeys, and nunneries, I come more 
particularly to the late discoveries in the Abbey 
Church of Romsey. But mere discoveries are 
inutile if some great truth be not established, 
some lesson for the vast family of mankind in- 
culcated. Four or five years since, the respected 
churchwarden of the Abbey Church was per- 
mitted to inter his only son in the aisle thereof. 
A spot apparently never preoccupied was exca- 
vated ; five feet from the surface they came to 
a stone coffin, enclosing one of lead. It was 
welded together, no solder whatever being used. 
Within this almost decomposed lead coffin was 
found nothing but the back part of the skull of 
a female, resting upon an oaken block or bolster; 
to this part of the skull was appended a long 
braided tress of hair, which is still preserved in 
a glass case by the churchwarden for the grati- 
fication ofthe curious. Since that time, about 
two years past, was exhumed, during some al- 
terations in the interior of the church, another 
stone coffin, not two feet from the surface. Here 
let me observe, that whether from the moisture 
of the soil, the soft nature of the stone, or the 
immense lapse of time, each stone coffin had 
become friable and earthy, falling to pieces im- 
mediatel'7. In the second coffin the skeleton of 
a very tall female was found, but the head had 
been separated from the neck: whether she was 
a marty?:, or decapitated for immoral conduct, 
or murdered secretly and buried hastily, as the 
depth was scarcely two feet from the surface, 
will peshaps ever remain an inexplicable mys- 
tery. Sir Walter Scott’s thrilling description 
of the execution in Holy Isle may give some 
| collateral testimony upon such deeds connected 
| with the church. But the third and last disco- 
| very, which took place but a few weeks since, 
| and which has been the cause of my troubling 
} you with this note, is that of another stone cof- 

fin, containing the body ofa young abbot, priest, 
or more probably one of the acolythi. ‘The aco- 
| lyte, or acolothyst, was one of four orders to 
| assist the priest at mass, prepare the sacred 
vesse:ls, see the elements for the offices, “ wine, 
wafers, &c., provided,’ and wave the incense- 
| pots; they aspired to the ministry, and the 
higher order of the acolythi waited on the 
bish.ops. 

At Rome there are three degrees of acolythi, 
| viz. palatini, who wait upon the Pope, station- 
| arii, who serve in the churches, and region- 
| aril, who officiate in the suburbs, and more 
| distant part of the city. As the skeleton last 
| discovered is not five feet in height, clad in 
| Priest’s vestments, with slippers on the feet, 
j holding a chalice and patine in his right 
hand, I deem him one of this class, but perhaps 
|related to some dignitary of the church, who 
{gave him this costly burial; but all is now 
|mouldered into dust by exposu.e to the air. 
| I may here observe, a chemist, who tasted the 
| dust, says it had quite a saline taste; and the 

question arises, did they embalm the body, or 
was it placed in a saline aromatic watery bed 
within the coffin? How does this youth, with his 
vestments, ornamented, perhaps abbatical, slip- 
| pers, appeal to our imagination ; his chalice and 
patine in his hand! Beautifully does the great 
master of human thought and language, Shak- 
speare, exclaim, “ See how the floor of heaven 
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is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
there’s not an orb which thou beholdest, but in 
its radiant course doth like an angel sing, still 
quiring to the young eyed cherubim. Such har- 
mony is in immortal souls, but that this muddy 
vesture of decay doth grossly close us in, we 
cannot tear it.’ I cannot believe this youth- 
ful skeleton to be that of the wild and disso- 
lute prebend, William Shyrlock, who was for- 
bidden by the archbishop to be admitted over 
the threshold of the abbey, or to have any com- 
munication with the nuns whatever. 

I consider there is great irregularity in the 
interments in the Abbey Church of Romsey, 
necessarily arising from the practice having con- 
tinued through so many centuries. Thus the 
depths of interment are always various; the 
slabs also, particularly this over the acolo- 
thyst, not corresponding with the size of the 
coffin beneath; and some having been disco- 
vered without any memorial to mark their last 
abode. 

In alluding to the repairs, improvements, and 
“embellishments” which are in progress, at 
the cost of some thousand pounds, it is to be 
regretted that much money has been expended 
in filling up the light and elegant arches ori- 
ginally left open in the centre aisle; that the 
beautiful cruciform part of the “ quarter-cathe- 
dral” should be loaded with heavy ugly wooden 
galleries, hiding many ancient columns, with 
curious antique ornamented capitals; and lastly, 
that the antique font should have been dis- 
carded, and a new incongruous Puse yite thing 
stuck up at the wrong end of this onc:e beauti- 
ful but now marred edifice. Ifthe go od people 
of Romsey wish to have a warm and comfort- 
able place of worship, let them eacluc'e the ex- 
ternal air by double doors, not fill up axches in 
the interior. This is done to perfection in all 
the Italian cathedrals and churches; heace St. 
Peter’s at Rome is cool in the summer amd warm 
in the winter season. The ever-burni:g lamp 
before the high altar, and the immense wax 
candles so often lighted, may partly, but not 
entirely, account for the uniform temperature. 
The Italians have a horror of sudden atmosphe- 
ric changes. In Florence, almost every person 
on leaving the theatre holds a handkerchief to 
his mouth; and besides the double dc-or to 
their churches, a huge leather mat, generally 
suspended from the top of the entrances, com- 
pletely excludes the external air and chilling 
draughts. I enclose you drawings of the «:offin 
and imperfect remains of the acolyte, chiilice, 
&e. Epwin KrEa1's. 

October 6, 1845. 


FINE ARTS. 


Evenings at Haddon Hall. Edited by the Ba- 
roness de C.alabrella. With Illustrations 
from Designs by George Cattermole. H- 
Colburn. 

In our last No, appeared a welcome to this 

handsome volume—it may readily be believed 

a very hurried one, since we wrote and did 

not see (nor clid our accurate printers) to cor- 

rect, that we could not permit “ one of our 

Gazeties to cyppear without mentioning its ap- 

pearance.” ~We have now, however, had leisure 

(no, not leis.ure, but time) to examine it more 

carefully, a11d consequently to do it more jus- 

tice. 

Twenty- four illustrations by G. Cattermole 
are perfect: gems, Within the limits of a few 
inches in length and breadth are expressed 
the high 2st thoughts and imaginations of the 
painter’s art. Great in chivalrous ‘power, and 
in the d’isplay of mortal combats, either single- 








handed or by multitudes, these subjects are 
relieved by others of touching sentiment and 
pathos, by exquisite landscape, by extraordi- 
nary accidental effects, and by the noblest 
flights of poetic imagery. The natural and 
the supernatural are equally fine; and all are 
stamped with the genius of this admirable 
artist. Of our favourites (and it is difficult 
to pick them out, where every thing is so 
beautiful), we would name the scenic grace and 
meaning of “ The Armourer’s Tale,” and the 
larger scope of “ The Ancient Hall, with Sol- 
diers carousing;” “The Knight’s Death;” 
“The Sleeping Captive,” a charming speci- 
men both of drawing and engraving; ‘ The 
Ship in Flames,” and “ The dismantled Vessel 
in a Storm;” ‘* Moonlight in Venice,” “ The 
Magic Fountain,” “ The Royal Visit,” and 
“The Terrace-Garden,” four delicious com- 
positions ; “The ruined Abbey,” most solemn 
pile; the fascinating vision shewn by “ The 
Astrologer ;” “The Monk,” and “ The Wel- 
come;”’ offering various features to contem- 
plate with increasing pleasure, to compare and 
contrast, and finally to end with almost unqua- 
lified eulogy. 

The literary accompaniment to, or illustra- 
tion of, these illustrations is not unworthy of 
them, being contributed by several writers well 
known to our passing polite literature, not to 
mention the elegantly simple and natural pro- 
ductions of the accomplished editress. The 
description of Haddon Hall, in which this Eng- 
lish Decameron is supposed to be brought forth, 
is a graceful essay and appropriate framework. 
On the first evening, such a locality leads, as 
if necessarily, to a Tale of a Tournament, which 
is of tragic interest, and well told. It is fol- 
lowed by Andriani, one of the most attractive 
of the contributions, though the scene is laid 
in Italy, and so far removed from our sympa- 
thies as the middle of the 13th century. 

Five other “ Evenings” succeed, and are 
whiled delightfully away by narratives of many 
different sorts of interest, from the Glengarry 
Clan of the Scottish Highlands, to the Conquis- 
tador of Spain, the Nubian Slave, the moral 
inculcations of ** Conscience,’ and romances of 
love and superstition. 

Some of these are in verse; but we are with- 
held, by the invidiousness of selection and the 
impossibility of generalisation, from entering 
into the merits of any single portion of this 
publication. Suffice it to repeat, that it amply 
and satisfactorily fulfils its object, and is an 
Annual most fit to be offered at the shrine of 
beauty, taste, and intellect. 


The celebrated Pas de Quatre, §c. §c. By A. E. 
Chalon, Esq. R.A. Lithographed by,Han- 
harts. 

Four goddesses—Grisi, Taglioni, Lucile Grahn, 

and Fanny Cerito—illuminate this group, taste- 

fully piled in human pyramid, and looking “ un- 
utterable things.” In ancient days there was 

a lady ‘‘danseuse’? who went by the name of 

Terpsichore; and being the Muse of the xopela, 

she is generally represented in much the same 

style as Carlotta Grisi is in this picture; but 
though she is reported to have invented the 
avAds, we cannot help thinking, that not only 
the said Grisi, but any one of her companions, 
would (to speak in language as classic as our 
toe-pic) put her pipe out. Whether Terpsichore 
bore the son Rhesos to the god of the river 

Strymon (see Apollodorus and the Scholiast 

upon Euripides), or whether the child belonged 

to one or other of her sisterhood, it is not ab- 
solutely necessary for us here to inquire, as the 
subject for our criticism relates only to the 





springs, and not the offsprings (if any), of the 
fair, fragile, and fascinating creatures upon 
whom Mr. Chalon has thus exercised his light 
and airy pencil. It is not easy to write on 
exhibitions like this. If we do not fall into 
ecstasies, as is the fashion of the newspaper- 
critics on her Majesty’s Theatre, we should be 
reckoned cold, heartless, and insensible; and 
if we take the other course, we should expose 
ourselves to be considered imitative, inflated, 
inflamed. For we should have to speak of 
supernatural boundings, to which those of 
chamois would be donkey capers, or the leaden 
frisk of dancing bears or elephants; of eyes, to 
which all the artillery in Woolwich dockyards, 
including the newly-invented bombs and rock- 
ets, is infinitely inferior in range and weak in ex- 
ecution; of limbs cast in Nature’s finest moulds, 
only a little beyond the pretensions of the 
mighty mother, who can but walk on her soles, 
whilst these find the point of a toe suftice for 
evolutions such as the grand army of Napoleon 
never achieved ; of waists and busts—but, pro- 
fane vulgar, hence; comment, avaunt; Chalen, 
appear, and realise (imaginarily) the irresistible 
mystery of the 12th of July, which produced a 
sensation far more deeply and universally felt, 
and calculated to produce far more lasting and 
surprising effects, than did the battle of the 
Boyne, which hands down to posterity the Ist of 
that extraordinary month. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
JAMES MILLINGEN, ESQ. 

Tuts gentleman, whose return to England has 
been for some months anxiously looked for by 
his friends, died suddenly on the Ist instant, at 
Florence. He had long been suffering from 
illness and infirmity; but had only a few days 
before applied in person for his passport to 
come home. Mr. Millingen was the eldest son of 
Mr. M. Millingen, formerly of Queen’s Square, 
Westminster. It was in that neighbourhood 
that the celebrated Dr. Cratcherode, his father’s 
friend, observed the youth’s early disposition to 
pursue archeologic studies, and he encouraged 
its growth by frequent gifts of duplicate coins, 
&c. He was at that time at Westminster 
School, and a most distinguished scholar under 
Dr. Wingfield, who was his private tutor; and 
was on the eve of repairing to one of our uni- 
versities when his father unfortunately took his 
family to France, where he lost all his property 
during the revolution. 

He had thus from early life distinguished him- 
self amongst archzologists, and those who cul- 
tivated a taste for classic art, as one of the 
most accomplished of his class; he was a good 
practical scholar, and particularly well versed 
in those branches of Greek literature and his- 
tory which bore on that subject. He had much 
critical acumen; and in judgment of the ge- 
nuineness and origin of works of art, whether 
medals, sculpture in bronze or in marble, an- 
cient vases or bas-reliefs in terra cotta, gold 
ornaments, or other precious remains of the 
taste and ingenuity of the ancients, he had long 
been almost without a rival; and there were 
few antiquaries in Germany, Italy, or France, 
none, we may almost say, in this country, who 
did not bow to his opinion on such matters, 
or very unwillingly dissent from it. Mr. Mil- 
lingen contributed also largely to the literature 
of the fine arts. He published a folio volume 
on the fictile vases formerly in the possession 
of Caroline Murat, Queen of Naples; another 
on those of Sir John Coghill; a very valuable 
volume in quarto, on unedited antiquities of 
various kinds; besides several short but most 
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valuable treatises on Greek coins, principally 
those of Magna Grecia, and on the Roman As; 
also on the introduction of the arts into Italy 
by the Greek colonies in Etruria. 

Asa collector of objects of tine art, Mr. M. 
was also very happy and judicious: whatever 
he possessed, or parted with, was sure to bea 
gem of its kind. He continued this pursuit 
quite to the last year of his life; and he had 
only recently forwarded the fruits of his late 
researches in Italy to the trustees of the British 
Museum, by whom they will probably be pur- 
chased as valuable accessions to our great na- 
tional collection. Mr. Millingen enjoyed a 
pension of 100%. a year from this government, 
as a person devoted to literary pursuits; and 
was a honorary member of the Royal Society of 
Literature, of which he had formerly been elect- 
ed a Royal Associate, and to which he con- 
tributed some excellent papers [see Literary 
Gazette reports]. He was, moreover, a Fo- 
reign Associate of the French Institute, and 
member of most of the learned academies of 
Europe. 

Mr. M. has left two sons; one of them, Dr. 
Julius M., who accompanied Lord Byron in 
Greece, and is now physician to the Sultan, at 
Constantinople. The other is on the retired list 
of the medical department of the East India 
Company ; in which service another of his sons, 
Captain M., died at Madras. Mr. Millingen 
was brother to Dr. Millingen, a medical officer 
in the army, who served in all the Peninsular 
campaigns, and was principal surgeon of our 
cavalry at Waterloo. Dr. M. was also for some 
time the resident physician of the Hanwell 
Lunatic Asylum ; and is very popularly known 
as the author of ‘The Curiosities of Medical 
Experience,” ‘ Aphorisms in Insanity,’ and 
other publications. 





Mrs. Murray.—It will not seem inappropriate 
that the death of Mrs. Murray, the widow of 
the late John Murray, of Albemarle Street, 
should be recorded in the Literary Gazette. 
She died at Hampstead, after a very long ill- 
ness, borne with Christian patience and piety. 
Mrs. Murray was not herself addicted to those 
pursuits of literature which should require of 
us a tribute to her memory; but there is hardly 
a living author of distinction,—and alas, there 
are too many within the last twenty years ga- 
thered to the grave,—who has not had cause to 
think of her with affectionate regard. All who 
have enjoyed the intellectual and convivial so- 
ciety so often assembled round Mr. Murray’s 
hospitable board, where reigned indeed the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul, will agree with 
us in tracing much of the chiefest pleasures of 
these happy hours to the presiding influence of 
the gentle and kind-hearted lady whose death 
has now filled her numerous friends with sad 
regrets and her attached family with deep af- 
fliction. She was a model of wife and mother. 








Dr. James Johnston, the well-known writer 
upon medical subjects in a variety of popular 
forms, and also a gentleman who adorned gene- 
ral literature by his publications (often noticed 
in our pages), died last week at Brighton. He 
had extended his practice to that town, which 
may now, indeed, be called a suburb of London; 
and, in journeying to and fro, caught the illness 
which carried him to his grave. Dr. Johnston 
enjoyed considerable practice, was much es- 
teemed in the profession, and in social life was 
a very intelligent and pleasant companion. He 
was sixty-six years of age. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STARS ON THE RIVER. 

Stars on the river 

Night swiftly clears,— 
Blest be the Giver 

Of eve and her spheres! 
Blest be the river 

In moonlight that rolls! 
Hope’s spirit ever 

Thus beam on our souls! 
Dew on the roses: 

I’ve shaken each crest, 
One now reposes 

All warm on my breast; 
Would we might waken 

From life’s weary woes 
With tears as swift shaken 

As dews from the rose! 
Cares may have bound us— 

Why thus repine ? 
Love is around us, 

With all things divine: 
Words never stated 

The love by Him given 
Who earth first created, 

Then—wreathed it with heaven! 
Cuan.es SWAIN. 


THE DRAMA. 


Haymarket.—It is a sort of theatrical rule, 
that whenever one house sets out upon a pat- 
ticular scheme and succeeds, other houses (how- 
ever well to do in their own ways) should, as 
soon as possible, enter into competition with 
No. 1. Thus tragedy at the Princess’s has 
stimulated the Haymarket into the same ca- 
reer, or as yet only the semi-tragical; and Mr. 
Webster, unlike the Sir Joshua picture of Gar- 
rick between the rival Muses, has turned his 
face from Thalia with a favouring glance to- 
wards her sister Melpomene. The Lady of 
Lyons was produced here on Saturday, with 





ing parts, neither of them having appeared in 
London during two seasons. The play was ex- 
ceedingly well acted. Miss Faucit sustained 
her original character with all her original feel- 
ing; and the only difference we could detect 
was, a little more effort at expression with her 
features, which we do not know that we consi- 
der an improvement; aiid are sure that we 
think the reverse of a frequent sinking of the 
voice, which leaves the audience to guess what 
the words supposed to be uttered in reality are. 
Mr. Anderson’s Claude is very good; differing 
in some respects from Macready’s, but leaving 
us little to question, and less to censure. In 
the boisterous scenes he was somewhat too 
boisterous, and wanted that temperance which 
ought to modify even the whirlwind of passion. 
In the garden-scene his folded arms and ab- 
stractedness justly merited and received great 
applause. We must not conclude without com- 
plimenting Brindal on his capital personation 
of Glavis. Mrs. Clifford was as excellent as 
ever; and Tilbury a laudable representative of 
Damas. 

The minor theatres, with all the talent in 
particular lines which they display, operate in- 
juriously upon the dramatic <irt, especially when 
there exists no higher or nz:tional standard to 
keep alive the more elevated principles upon 
which its noblest claims to intellectual appro- 
bation are founded. Gag aiid buffoonery are 
too apt to step into the sho.:s of wit and hu- 
mour. Each house becomes: the arena of a 
particular favourite performer,, or little clique, 
at whom and their vagaries we laugh incon- 
tinently ; but meanwhile the genuine universal 
drama suffers, and we have si2en several artists 
of the best promise partially or utterly spoilt 


actress may arise, full of intelligence and talent, 
and still more full of promise. She obtains 
access to one of the popular little places of en- 
tertainment, and deservedly meets with great 
applause. Can she proceed and improve in 
her profession? the chances are a hundred to 
one against it. Whilst she is endeavouring to 
develop a comic study of real artistical excel- 
lence, the buffo of the scene is “ poking his 
fun” at her amid roars of laughter; her deli- 
cacy and truth are defeated and swallowed up 
by his provocation of boisterous merriment, by 
face or posture-making, or some bit of facetious: 
pleasantry of his own. The actress is ruined, 
and, instead of first rate, she too becomes a 
mimic and coarse candidate for vulgar no- 
toriety. We are led to these remarks by the 
lady-like acting of Mrs. Seymour, alluded to 
in ourlast Number. If she had been utterly led 
astray by such practices as we have indicated, 
nothing could reclaim her for the stage; and if 
she had been even partially infected to any ex- 
tent with the false glitter, she must have tried 
back with intense perseverance to be what she 
is. We know not how the circumstances may 
be, but she has certainly attained a very artis- 
tical command of the difficult elements which 
constitute genteel comedy, and the Haymarket 
rejoices therein. From this theatre we step to 
its 

Adelphi, in order to qualify the foregoing ob- 
servations, at least in their application to the 
new and most deservedly successful “ Terpsi- 
chorean burletta” (by Mr. Selby), called Tam- 
ing a Tartar. This is, it is true, a burlesque; 
but it is a burlesque not carried beyond the 
just limits of its class. It is not overdone ; it 
has not a trace of vulgarity. The humour of 
Miss Woolgar, Wright, Bedford, and Munyard 
(a very clever and rising performer), is of the 


Miss H. Faucit and Mr, Anderson in the lead- | right sort, and keeps up the merriment without 


a moment’s flagging, when they are on the 
stage; and the charming dancing of Celeste, 
with her attendant sprites, and the admirable 
effects of scenery, complete an entertainment 
of frolic and spectacle which deserves the high- 
est praise. But, above all, we would praise it, 
as well as other pieces brought out under Ma- 
dame Celeste’s management, for the perfect 
good taste which has superintended them all. 
Managers, and actors too, may depend upon it, 
that, in the long-run, a regard to decorous 
feeling, and a careful avoidance of moral of- 
fence, will secure a longer and more substantial 
course of favour than]can be obtained by pan- 
dering to the filthy appetites of the low and 
depraved. 

The Lyceum goes on gallantly with its popu- 
lar entertainments, and is filled to overflowing 
every night. 

Princess's Theatre. — Macready has repeated 
Hamlet, and performed Lear and Othello with 
equal éclat. 

Drury Lane.—On Saturday a new opera was 
produced with but feeble success; yet there 
is some pretty ballad-singing in it, which might 
have done more forty or fifty years ago, when 
the stage, though, did boast of English singers 
who could make the ballad popular by their 
unrivalled sweetness in that style. The Fairy 
Oak is supported by Borrani, Burdini, Allen, 
and Miss Kainforth in the music, by Harley 
in the humorous, and by Wieland in the gro- 
tesque. We need not go into the plot; for we 
fear it will not long survive this brief notice. 

Sadler’s Wells.—We visited during the week 
this little home of the legitimate, and were 
glad to find it, as usual, well attended, and the 
audience highly gratified with the excellent 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








VARIETIES. 

The Authorship of Junius.—The Inverness Cou- 
rier says that Sir David Brewster, who married 
a daughter of the late Mr. James Macpherson, 
translator of Ossian’s Poems, has discovered 
some letters among the papers of his father-in- 
law, which may lead to the discovery of the au- 


timid songsters and killed several of them be- 
fore he could besecured. A number have been 
brought home, dead and alive, consisting of 
nearly all the variety of our European song- 
sters. The hawk is perfectly tame, and a great 
favourite with the crew of the Mary.—Edin- 
burgh Journal. 








thorship of “ Junius.’’ The person who, as Sir | = 
David thinks, may be so identitied is Lachlan 
Maclean,the son of an Irish Presbyterian clergy- 
man, but descended from the ancient Scottish 
family of the M‘Leans of Cull. He was bred 
to the study of medicine, but became a politi- 


LITERARY NOVELTIES 
The work entitled ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,” which 
has excited so much attention, and which has been 
attributed to so many different authors, we have good 
reason to believe is the production of Sir Richard R. 
f 4 Vyvyan, Bart., M.P. for Helston. We hear that the 
cal writer and adventurer in London, and rose han. best. — nenetee Pe Sa pe 
= . | sophical work, to be entitled ‘“‘ The Harmony o: e 
. cae ies a een po Ary = ee —— | Visible Creation,” which, we believe, will command 
ecretary of State, in which capacity he might | equal attention in the scientific world. We under- 
have become acquainted with state secrets. | stand that, in support of progressive development, Sir 
Having been sent out to India by Government | Richard —— = ~—_ So 
. . * | formation all hydrogen gas, a theory which even 
in 1776, he was shipwrecked and drowned on | transcends that of Thales.—-Falmouth Packet. 
the passage—a circumstance that may account| _In the press, “ The Reformation and Anti-Reforma- 
for the non-revealment of the secret as to the | tion in Bohemia,” from the German. 
authorship of “ Junius.”” His papers were all | LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
lost at the same time.—Newspapers. red oe Seeks, oe mony by oo aes 
. . | R.A, wi signs, engrave s , " , 
_ Thorwaldsen’s Statue of Byron arrived at Tri- | 3/37 oy Pec ay aunege hy Hagdag, 4 i 14. 6d. 
nity College, Cambridge, last week, Since that; The Rose-Garden of Persia: Specimens of Persian 
time preparations have been going on with con- | Poetry, translated by Miss L.S. Costello, with bor- 
siderable activity in the noble library of the | ders printed in gold and colours, 8vo, 18s. ; morocco, 


college for the reception of the work therein, eae tar a a_i MD” tt 


and we believe that it will be placed upon its | Bishop Tomling's Introduction to the Study of the 
edestal in the early part of next week.—_| Bible, 20th edit., fep. 5s. 6¢.—The First Note of the 
ok aiecedibe yP . | Lyre, by Sarah A. and H. Sophia Williams, post 8vo, 
snap joie eae 2 .,. | 5s.—Reflections, Moral, Religious, and Political, by 

, Glasgow University.—This venerable old pile, | D. Urquhart, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Sixteen Years in the West 
it is stated in the Scottish newspapers, is about Indies, by Lieut.-Col. Capadose, 2 vols. post 8vo, 15s. 


: : _ |—German Tales fer Beginners, by William Wittich, 
to be pulled down, to make room fora railway | 12mo, 6s.—Select Remains of the late Rev. Alex. 
station. A more extensive and eligible site is | Campbell, with a Memoir, 12mo, 6s. 6d.~-Life of Jo- 
proposed for the new colleges ; and an increase seph, and Last Years of Jacob, by R. Wardlaw, D.D., 
of revenue is anticipated from the large price | wal re roa Roma oy 8 ee th a, Boa 
to be paid for the original locality in the heart | Brain,’ Spinal Cord, and Ganglions, by R. B. Todd, 

P' i 
of the city. M.D., post 8vo, 7s.—Medical and Physiological Pro- 
M. Sue has pleaded ill-health for not accept- | a Senate on tiack han, te | eae’ 
: . : : . Hl , &s.— S' 7lass yd. '; 
ang an invitation to make a French speech at} royal 8vo, 10s. 6d.— Household Verses, by Bernard 
the anniversary of the Manchester Athenzum; | Barton, fp. 6s.—Meditations and Prayers, selected 
though called a soirée, probably in compliment } a _ ov ¥ yr _ oe gt 1 
; » ' llams, Svo, s.—On a Liberal Education, Dy . iC 
= him, as there are sony aynonymes to express well, D.D., 8vo, 9s.—Fisher’s Drawing-htoom > 
the same thing in the English tongue. =———_‘| Book, 1846, 4to, 21s.—Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap-Book, 
French Plays.—Mr. Mitchell, the enterprising | 1846, 8vo, 8s—The Sacred Gift, Second Series, edited 
provider of this species of amusement, has is- | by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, imperial 8vo, 2ls.—Sacred 
d er fi 1 ° : | Architecture, its Rise, Progress, &e., by R. Brown, 
sued an attractive prospectus for the ensuing | 4to, 2), 25. —The Statutes at Large, 4to, Vol. XVIIL., 
season, to commence on Monday week. | Part II., 2.—The Recreation for 1846, fep., plates, 5s. 
Sculpture.—On Tuesday, Lough's fine statue | he Holy Gos ae ped . = Stimprise’ I by 
+ > ? | e ev. J. 5 1adie, Icp. os, .—MImpriss ar- 
of the Queen ey to be inaugurated Se the Royal | mony of the Four Gos - fep. 2s. 6d. — Euripidis 
Exchange: it is the anniversary of its opening. | | higenia in Tauris, medium 8vo, 5s.—First Classical 
London and Croydon Atmospheric Railway.— | Maps, with Chronological Tables, by James Tate, 
Some very interesting experiments were made | T°¥al 8vo, 6s. 6d.—A Summer at De Courey Lodge, 


: f by Mrs. Bourne, fep. 3s. 6¢d.— Aristophanis Achar- 
on this railway on the 22d; and we regret that | nenses, edited by Foi. Blaydes, 8vo, e. 6d.—Rev. J. 


previous engagements prevented our accepting | Jebb’s Lectures on the Cathedral Service, 2d edit., 
the polite invitation to witness them. We can-| f¢p-, 3s-—The European Library ; Vol. I Roscoe's 
e Medici, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—M. 
not, therefore, report the results from ocular | History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon, 
demonstration; but we have heard, on good post 8vo, 8s.—Professor Bush’s Treatise on the Soul, 
authority, that the trips were very agreeable, | !2mo, 3s. 6d.—Rev. J. Dowling’s History of Roman- 
that the peculiar “form and pressure” caused | ism, 8vo, 18s.—Peter Parley’s Annual, 1846, square, 5s. 
no sensation of fear, and that the principles of ; agecangmeuaeseTee — 
power and speed were satisfactorily proven. 
The Cymreigyddion of Wales observed its | eee 

twelfth anniversary with much éclat on Wed- | R. HENDRIE, 

nesday and Thursday in last week. Sir Ben-| Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
jamin Hall presided; and prizes were awarded ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


0 . U . SOAP, so lon: lel l for imp , retains its supe- 
for lyric odes, Welsh songs, harp-music (Welsh | riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
i p ° 


; $ Possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
flannel), and other national desiderata. with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 


Great Flight of Birds.—The Mary, Captain! a variety ofhighly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre 


Small, from Rotterdam, which arrived at Leith | P*e4 without angular corners. ; 
ENDRIF’s PRESERVATIVE TooTH-PowpeR, an effectual 
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MAUGHAM'S 


PATENTED CARRARA WATER ; 
SOLE WHOLESALE AGENT, 


Mr. ARCHIBALD DUNLOP, 78 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


R. DUNLOP begs leave respectfully to 

acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general, 

that he has obtained the appointment of sole Wholesale Agent for 
the sale of the above Patent Hrated Water. 

Mr. Maugham, during a ep course of chemical investigation, 
having been forcibly struck by the very great imperfections and in- 
jurious effects of soda Water, Ginger Beer, Lemonade, and other 
such-like compounds, and seeing the almost absolute necessity which 
existed for the introduction of some beverage at once wholesome and 
grateful to the palate, devoted his serious attention to the subject of 
rated Waters in general, and after upwards of four years’ research, 
and a careful analysis of a vast variety of artificial and natural waters, 
succeeded in producing the article now presented to the Public under 
the title of CARRARA WATER. 

In endeavouring to effect his object, Mr. Maugham constantly aimed 
at the production of a water that should in its Composition assimilate 
as much as possible to the water given us by nature for our common 
use, and not at the discovery of a new medicinal combination, which, 
however beneficial it might be as a temporary remedy in incidental 
cases, could not be recommended as an habitual beverage. 

It is well known to practical chemists, that all water (except that 
from rain and snow) contains a variety of extraneous substances» 
changing in kind and quantity in the various localities from which 
it is procured; but Mr. Maugham, by analysing the water taken 
trom many different sources, found that one substance was almost 
universally present—that substance was L’ his circumstance 
suggested the grounds for the composition of the Carrara Water. A 
great and, app iy, almost ins ible obstacle, however, pre- 
sented itself to the employment of lime as the base of an ordinary 
drink, viz. the extremely unpleasant taste of the mixture; for lime- 
water itselt is so extremely nauseous to the palate, that even as a 
medicine few persons can be prevailed upon to take it. 

Undismayed, however, by this difficulty, Mr. Maugham pursued 
his experi which ulti ly to a simple and most efficacious 
means, not only of entirely destroying the taste of the lime, but ot 
producing a highl. ble and refreshing beverage. is was 
effected by the addition of carbonic acid gas, which was forced into 
the liquid by powerful machinery, and the two submitted to a pres- 
sure sufficient to liquefy the gas, which, combining instantly with the 
lime held in solution by the water, formed an wrated solution of bi- 
carbonate of lime, which would, in fact, be the proper chemical title 
ot the Carrara Water. 

Now although this water is introduced to the Public as an article 
of luxury, yet as every «rated water, and indeed almost every article 
of food, possesses more or less medicinal properties, Mr. Dunlop fecls 
it right to mention some of the cases in which the Carrara Water 
would, and indeed has been, highly beneficial when taken medicinally. 

Lime is considered by medical men to be one of the finest antacids 
known, affording great relief to persons suffering from acidity ot the 
stomach, heartburn, thirst, flatulency, and the many other torms of 
indigestion. 

In cases of temporary indisposition arising from indulgences of the 
table, the Carrara Water will be found invaluable. Instead ot pro- 
ducing that chill caused by the use of common Soda Water in such 
cases, it imparts a warmth and glow to the stomach, acting as an 
agreeable tonic, 

Gouty subjects find great relief from alkaline remedies; the Car- 
rara Water will therefore be an excellent, as well as a most agree- 
able, means of checking the great tendency to acidity to which such 
persons are liable. 

The cases, however, in which the daily use of the Carrara Water. 
will be of the greatest value and importance are in many forms of 
calculus, for medical men know of no certain means to check pre- 
disposition to that terrible disease. The Carrara Water is not a com- 
position of such a powerful nature that a few bottles of it could be 
expected to afford a cure in cases of contirmed disease,—for if it were 
so it could not be used as a daily beveraye,—but is intended to pro- 
duce its effects by habitual use, and to act on the constitution in the 
same manner as common water is well known to act on the genera! 
health of the inhabitants who drink it. 

The composition of the Carrara Water would of itself be a great 
recommendation ; but Mr. Dunlop feels that the reputation of Mr. 
Maugham (who, besides being a practical and analytical chemist, has 
tor a great number of years practised as a surgeon, and held the ap- 
pointment of Lecturer on Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence at 
one of our public hospitals) may be regarded as a perfect guarantee 
for its 1 and whol Such a g is, indeed, 
required; for unfortunately the numberless compositions in the form 
of beers, liqueurs, wrated waters, &c., are generally the productions 
ot persons as totally unacquainted with the chemistry of the human 
frame as they are with that of the mixtures which they compound 
for its use. 

The title of “ Carrara” has been given to the new beverage on ac- 
count of the Carrara marble being the source from which the purest 




















lime is obtained, and which is employed in the of the 
water. 

The bottle made use of (in order to stand. the great pressure) is 
constructed on the principle of high-p rt boilers, viz. a 


cylinder with semi-spherical ends. 
Detailed Prospectuses, with Medical and other Testimonials, may 
had _ on application to Mr. A. Dunlop, jun., 78 Upper Thames 
Street, London, 
Mr. compe 7 begs to acquaint all Chemists, Wine-Merchants, the 
Proprietors of Hotels, Stewards of Clubs and Packet-Ships, &c., that 
he is now prepared to execute their orders to any extent. 


> 7 
REAT RUSSIAN CHRONOME- 
TRICAL EXPEDITION.—E. J. DENT, 82 Strand, and 
55 Cockspur Street, has the high and distinguished honour of stating, 
that his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia has recently con- 
escended to confer on him “ the appointment and title of Chrono- 
meter-Maker to his Imperial Majesty,” as a reward fur the unequalled 
rfc of his Ch uring the Expedition of 1844. 
In 1845, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor was pleased to reward 
the cs Dent's Ch 
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a few days ago, encountered a severe gale off for beautitying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
4 ¢ healthy dition, is hingty o ble to the mouth, and divest. 

the land on her passage home; and, during its | ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
continuance, an immense number of small birds | a oe eee mes vad 

* eae ENDRIK’s Mortiine is the most beneficial extract of oleagi 
boarded the vessel, covering the rigging, and | sub: for mai the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
uttering wild cries, as evidently glad of ce pe coe mee ‘ Tb Ee 

. . . 1 ¢ 
shelter from the great wind which had driven | growth where the Harris failing. Pn > “°* Producing @ new 
them so far to sea. Safe from one disaster, | Hxvpare's Coup Cazax or Rosxs, prepared in great perfection. 


they soon were overtaken by another, in the ImprovepScovurino Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
I Linen, 
shape of a large hawk, that pounced upon the | 1. abotie: ne *%? Linen to be used without preparation, 

















F o with a Gold Medal of the 
highest Order of Merit. 


Dent’s Patent Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks. 


O VISITORS to the CONTINENT. — 

Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents 

to the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility 

and Gentry that they continue to receive Consignments of Objects of 

Fine Arts, , &c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing 

through the Custom-House, &c. ; and that they undertake the Ship- 
ment of Effects to all parts of the world. 


Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, may 
behad on application at their Office as above. 
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LITERATURE AND ART. 





LERICAL ELOCUTION— 


MR. RICHARD JONES has returned (for the Season) to 
his House, 14 Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place, Belgrave Square. 





NEW COLLEGE, 





ECTURES on NATURAL 


SCIENCE. 


The CLASS of NATURAL SCIENCE, by Dr. Fiem- 
ING, to be opened on THuRspaAy, the 6th November, 
1845, at 3 p.m., will embrace the following Subjects :— 

Position of Natural History in the scale of knowledge: 
it having ceased to depend exclusively on Observation, 
and being now connected with Chemistry, Natural Phi- 
losophy, and Physiology, is denominated Natura 
SCIlENCE. 

The Properties of Matter, and the forces concerned 
in its aggregation; the characteristics of the Inorganic 
and Organised Kingdoms of Nature; the Principles of 
Classification. 

MINERALOGY. 

The characters of the Elementary Substances, and their modes of 
occurrence in Nature. Mrygrar Species, and their Classification ac- 
eording to the atomic weights of their essential elements. 


BIOLOGY. 

The common properties of Living Beings, and the Laws of their 
Geographical and Physical Distribution; Review of opinions con- 
cerning Equivocal Generation, Progressive Development, and the 
Transmutation of Species; the Polity of Nature. 


PHYTOLOGY. 


The Structure, Functions, and Classification of Plants, briefly ex- 


plained. 
ZOOLOGY. 


The Structure, Functions, and Classification of Animals. 


GEOLOGY. 

Its dependence on Mineralogy, Phytology, and Zoology; the Form, 
Density, and Temperature of the Earth. The ArmospHerr—its Con- 
stitution and Changes. The Warrrxs—their Characters and Motions. 

The Causy or THR EARTH—the Origin of its Materials, the Agents 
concerned in the arrangements of its Strata, and their relative anti- 

uity. The Character and Distribution of Organic Remarys, as il- 
Instrating the progress of Vegetable and Animal Life on the Globe. 





Throughout the Course, the Truths of Natural Science, besides 
being rendered useful in their application to Agriculture, Mining, 
and Fisheries, will be employed in the ill ion of the Scriptures 
and the establishment of the first principles of Natural Theology. 








MUSEUM. 

It is requested that those who are disposed to conTRIRUTE SPKct- 
wens for the Illustration of the Subjects to be taught in the Class of 
Natural Science will forward them to .Dr. Fremrxo, No. 80 George 
Street, Edinburgh, accompanied with accurate Notices of the Place 
where they were obtained, and the Address of the Donors. 

Books on Natural History, especially those illustrated by Plates, 


On the Ist of ber will be published, price 2s. €d. 


UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1846. 
Illustrated with a Coloured Frontispiece and Etchings by 

Leecn. 
London: Published at the Puncn Orrice, No. 92 Fleet Street. 


On the Ist of N ber will be published 
OUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. No. XI. 
London: Published at the Punca Orvicr, 92 Fleet Street. 











Nearly ready, in fep. 8vo, 
HISTORY of GIBRALTAR. From 
the earliest Period of its Occupation by the Saracens. 
Translated from the Spanish by JAMES BELL, Esq. 

William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 


On Thursday next will be published, Part I., price 84d. (containing the” 


Five Numbers for November), and No. I., price 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE; ‘a 


Journal of Entertainment and Instruction for General Reading. 


The First Part, containing 80 pages, large 8vo size, of Original and 
Selected Articles, besides Illustrations drawn or engraved by Scott, 
Dalziel, Meadows, Franklin, Branston, Townsend, &c. &c., may be 
obtained of the Publisher, T. B. sharpe, 15 Skinner Street, Snow 

ler or N lor throug 


Hill; or of any B the kingdom, 








On the Ist of November will be p price Gs. 


fates NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
No. VII. 








CONTENTS: 
I. Mary Stuart and her Times. 
II. Robert Hall. 
III. Danish Researches in Greenland. 
IV. Memoirs of William Smith. 
V. The Scottish Iron Manufacture. 
VI. Ford's Hand-Book for Spain. 
VII. The Physical History of Man. 
VIII. Baron Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
IX. The Present Relations of Church and State. 
©.¢ Inc e of the inquiries for the article in 


No."VI., entitled Chemistry in its relations to Agriculture,” it as 

been reprinted separately, price 1s. 

Edinburgh: W.P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Dublin: W. Carry, jun. and Co. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


HE JOURNAL of the BRITISH 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, No. IIL., published 

by H.G. Boun, will be ready by October 30. Exclusive of Ac- 
counts of numerous Antiquarian Discoveries, its Contents are; 


1. On early Sepulchral Slabs found at Hartlepool. By Mr, D. H. 








AIGH. 
2. On Medieval Bridge-Builders. By Mr. T. Wartcur. 
= On Pilgrims’ Signs and Leaden ‘Tokens By Mr.C. R. Smiru. 





will be acceptable in order to form a Class-Library for 


’ 

OTICE!—AINSWORTH’S 

MAGAZINE.—Mr. HARRISON AINSWORTH having re- 
sumed the Editorship and Proprietorship of the above Magazine, all 
communications intended for it are to be addressed to him to the 
care of Mr. Connury, by whom the forthcoming Number will be 
published. 

Henry Colburn, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and COMMERCE. 
PrestvENT. 

His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., F.R.S., &c. 
Ninety-second Session. 

The First GENERAL MEETING for the Session 1845-46 will 
take place in the Great Room of the Society’s Houseon WEDNESDAY 
Evening, November 5, at 8 o’Clock, for the despatch of business. 

By order, J. S. RUSSELL, Sec. 

Society’s House, John Street, Adelphi, 

Oct. 25, 1815. 











ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 

WJ EXETER HALL.—On FRIDAY Evening, Nov. 7, will be 
performed Handel's Oratorio, ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 

Attendance will be given at Exeter Hall on Tuesday Evening from 

8 till 10 o'Ciock, to renew Subscriptions due at Michaelmas, and to 

receive Applications from parties desirous of becoming Subscribers, 

a favourable opportunity presenting itself for their admission now the 

Society is entering upon a new Season. The Subscription is One 

Guinea, or, for Reserved Seats, Two Guineas per annum; and the 

number of Subscription Concerts during the past year amounted to 


Fleven, 
THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 


PAkIN ER WANTED.—To take a Share 
d in a highly popular Publication, between £500 and £100 
required. Satisfactory proof will be given of its insuring a large 
return tor the Capital invested. Apply by Letter, with real Name 
and Address, to C. H., 7 Hope Terrace, Notting Hill. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the Ist of Ler will be published, price 1s. 
EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S 
TABLE-BOOK. No. XI. 
London: Published at No. 9% Fleet Street. 











° pe Church, Northamptonshire. By Mr. FE. Prerre. 
5. On an Effigy in Winchester Cathedral. By Mr. J. R. Puancne. 
6. On British Coins. By the Rev. Beatx Porr. 

T i of the C i Notices of New Publications, &c. 


*,* Associates receive the Journal gratis. 








The following Periodical Works for November 1845 will 
be published by CHARLES KNIGHT anp Co. 


HE PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. 
Part X. Price ls. 


OLD ENGLAND. Part XXIII., witha Co- 
loured Engraving of the Painted Screen in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, price 1s. 6d. Published also in Weekly Numbers, at 
3d. The Coloured Engraving, as a SuppLementary Numprr, 
price 6d. 


The POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part 


IX. Second half, price 1s. 


The SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY 
CYCLOPADIA. Part VII. Second half, price 9d., completing the 
First Volume of the Supplement. 


The PENNY MAGAZINE. Part LVITI. 


of the New Series, price 6d. 


The COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to 
SHAKSPERE;; being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the 
Dramatic Works of the Poet. By Mrs. Cowpen Cianxx, 
Part XVIII., which concludes the Work. 


The CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Vol, XI. 1s. sewed, and 1s. 6d. in cloth. 


MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFU- 
SION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part XII. Completing the 
First Volume, and containing Enexanp in 6 Maps, the whole of 
which have been corrected and re-engraved for the present issue ; 
with the Title and Contents for Vol. I. Price 5s. coloured, and 
3s. 6d. plain. : 

Any of the Society’s Maps may be had separately, price 9d. 
coloured, and 6d, plain, 


22 Ludgate Street, Oct. 25, 1845. 








Nearly ready, in 8vo, 


HE HULSEIAN LECTURES for 1844. 


By the Rev. J. H. MARSDEN. 


Recently published by the same Author, 


, THE HULSEIAN LECTURES for 1843, 
vo. Price 6s. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





HAMBERS’S EDINBURGH 
AL. 


JOURN 


In Weekly Numbers, price Threehalfpence; and in Monthly Parts, 
Four Numbers, Sevenpence ; Five Numbers, Eightpence Halfpenny. 


_ CHAmBERS'g Eprxauroit Journar is now presented in a handsome 
imperial octavo size. The matters presented in its pages are—Moral 
Familiar Essays, Popular Information on Science, Notices of In- 
; Y es, Social Statistics, Tours at home and abroad, 
Tales, Biographic Sketches of remarkable or exemplary Individuals, 
Poetry, and Anecdotes, besides papers of a miscellaneous and enter- 
taining kind—treated in a cheerful, considerate, and candid spirit, 
and addressing itself to the whole intellectual nature of its readers. 
W. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, London ; and sold by all Bookseller 
and Newsvendors. 








In post 8vo, 5s. 


REATION by the IMMEDIATE 
| AGENCY of GOD, as eg to CREATION by NATURAL 
LAW; being a Refutation of the Work entitled “ Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation.” 
By THOMAS MONCK MASON, B.A. 
London: John W, Parker, West Strand, 





New Work on Painted Glass, 


Dedicat.d by permission to Lord Cornoryr, President of the 
Government School of Design. 





In 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 10s. Gd. bound in crimson cloth, and 
illustrated by numerous coloured Engravings, 
TREATISE on PAINTED GLASS, 
shewing its applicability to every Style ot Architecture. 
By JAMES BALLANTINE. 
Chapman and Hall, Strand, London; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 








In post Svo, illustrated with Sixty-three Figures on Steel, 


EALTHY SKIN; a Practical Treatise on 
. Healthy Skin. With Rules for the Medical and Domestic 
Treatment of Cutaneous Diseases. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


“ Now, the number of square inches of surface in a man of ordi- 
nary height and bulk is 2500, the number of pores, therefore, 
7,000,000, and the number of inches of perspiratory tube, 1,750,000, 
— ee feet, or 46,600 yards, or nearly twenty-eight miles.”— 

age 42. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





In 8vo, with a Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 


HE CORRESPONDENCE of SIR 
PHILIP SIDNEY and HUBERT LANGUET, now first col- 
oye and translated from the Latin, with Notes and Memoir of 
Sidney, 
By STEWART A. PEARS, M.A. 
Fellow of Christ’s Church College, Oxford. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 





In fep. Svo, price 7s. 6d. 
PILGRIM’S RELIQUARY. 
By the Author of “ Fragments of Italy and the Rhineland.” 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 








In 6 vols. fep. 8vo, price 1. 10s. 
Y { ‘HE POETICAL WORKS of CHAUCER. 
Edited, with a Life, by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS. 
Forming Vols. 47 to 52 of the “ Aldine Edition of the British Poets.” 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, with Maps and Plates, 2 vols. post Svo, 2ls. 


RAVELS of a GEOLOGIST in NORTH 
AMERICA; with Observations on the United States, Canada, 
and Nova Scotia. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In super-royal 8vo, 16s. 


HE GOSPEL-NARRATIVE, according 
to the Authorised Text of the E i without Repetiti 
or Omission, With a Continuous Exposition, Marginal Proofs in 
full, and Notes, briefly collected from the best Critics and Commen- 
tators. 
By the Rev. JOHN FORSTER, M.A., Her Majesty's Chaplain of th 
Savoy. 





Dedicated, by special permission, to Her Majesty the Queen, 


By the same Author, 8vo, 7s. 


THE CHURCH MAN’S GUIDE; a Copious 
Index of Sermons, and other Works, by eminent Church of England 
Divines. Digested and arranged according to their subjects, and 
continued to the present day. 


London; John W. Parker, West Strand. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


1. 
The Book of Common Prapver, 


Tiluminated with 1000 Ornamental Borders, Initials, 
Titles in Colours and Gold, and Historical I}lustrations 
from the Old Masters. Complete in 1 vol, Bvo, 27. 5s. 
in cloth, or 3/. 3s, handsomely bound in morocco or 
vellum, 
2. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLII. 
CONTENTS : 
I. RELATION oF THE CLERGY TO THE PEOPLE. 
II. Rounp Towers ov IRELAND. 
IIT. Monat DisciPLinE or THE ARMY. 
IV. Lorp Rosertson’s Poems. 
V, PusiicaTion oF PRIvATE PAPERS—MEMOIRS 
or Lavy HEstEeR STANHOPE. 
VI. CuesTERFIELD’s LETTERS—LorRD Manon’s 
EpITION. 
VII. StrzELEcKI on New Soutn WALEs. 
VIII. M. THIERS AND H1s HisTORIEs. 


3. 

LYELL’S TRAVELS of a GEOLOGIST 
in NORTH AMERICA. With Plates, 2 vols. post Svo, 
21s, 

4. 

The FRENCH in ALGIERS—The Sol- 
dier of the Foreign Legion—-The Prisoners of Abd-cl- 
Kader. Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

5. 

HISTORY of the FALL of the JESUITS. 
Post 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

6. 

The BISHOP of EXETER’S CHARGE 
to his CLERGY, in Jung, Juny, and Aveust 1845. 
8vo, 2s. 

7. 

EIGHT SERMONS preached during the 
VISITATION of the DIOCESE of EXETER in 1843. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 12mo, 6s. Together with TWO 
CONSECRATION SERMONS, (Published by Com- 
mand of the Bishop.) 

8. 


DARWIN’S NATURALIST’S VOYAGE 
round the WORLD. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


9, 
BARROW’S NAVAL WORTHIES of 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S REIGN. 8vo, ls. 


10. 


LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND under the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. By Bren- 
JAMIN THorPE, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


11, 


WAKEFIELD’S ADVENTURE in NEW 
ZEALAND, from 1839 to 1844. With Map. 2 vols. 
8vo, 28s. 

12, 

A SCHOOL DICTIONARY of ANTI- 
QUITIES. Abridged from the larger Work, By Wm. 
Smitn, LL.D. 12mo, 10s. 6d, 


13. 

MRS. ABELL’S RECOLLECTIONS of 
NAPOLEON at ST. HELENA. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 10s. Gd. 

14. 

FORD’S HAND-BOOK for TRAVEL- 
LERS in SPAIN, and READERS at HOME. Post 
8vo, 30s, 

15, 

LIFE of LORD HILL, late Commander of 
the Forces. By Rev. Epwtn Stpyey. Portrait, Second 
Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





In 8vo, price 4s. 
ONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 


By the Rev. THOMAS peck VER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The object of this work is to supply boys with an easy collection of 

short passages, as an Exercise-book for those who have gone once, at 
least, casey the First Part of the Editor’s Practical Introduction to 
Latin Prose Composition, 


Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Watcrloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Sixth Edition of the Practical Introduc- 


tion to Latin Prose ica iaceiece Ge. 6 
In post eas price 6s. Gd. 
D TARY in FRANCE: mainly on Topics 
concerning Education and the Church. 
By pi acne s WORDSWORTH, DD. 
Canon of St. "s, Westminster. 
Rivingtons, mg Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In small 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
THE SONGS of the BIRDS ; or, Analogies 
of Animal and Spiritual Life. 


y the Rev. W. FE. EVANS, M.A. 
Poshendeny of Hereford, and Author of Family Prayers.” 


Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Williams on the Resurrection. 
In small 8vo, price 8s. 
HE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of our 
LORD'S RESURRECTION HARMONISED; with Re- 
flections, 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
Late Fellow ot Trinity College, Oxford, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 


I. Thoughts on the Study of the Gospels ; 
—- =e Introduction to a Harmony and Commentary. Second 
Edition. 


II, The Nativity of our Lord Harmonised ; 
with Reflections. 8s. 6d. 


III. The Passion of our Lord Harmonised ; 
with Reflections. Third Edition, 8s. 


IV. The oy Week Harmonised; with 


Reflections. 





In 2 vals. 8vo, price 1/, 1s. (dedicated, by permission, to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and Armagh), the Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged, of 


A TREATISE. on the CHURCH of 
HRIST. 


By the Rev. ann AM PALMER, M.A. 
Of Worcester College, Oxford. 


*,* The chief design of this work is to supply some answer to the 
assertion so frequently made, that individuals are not bound to sub- 
mit to any ecclesiastical authorit ity whatever; or that if they are, they 
must, in consist » accept i with all its claims and er- 
rors.— Preface. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Origines Liturgice; or, the Antiquities of 
the English Ritual, Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 18s. 





In small 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
S ERMONS preached at WINCHESTER 
OLLEGE. 
By GE oe... MOBERLY, D.C.L. 
Head Master of Winchester College, and late Fellow and Tutor of 
Baliol College, Oxford. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Handsomely printed, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
YMNS and POEMS for the SICK and 
SUFFERING. In connexion with the Service for the Visi- 
tation of the Sick, Partly original, but principally selected from 
various Authors. 
Edited by the Rev. T. V. FOSBERY, B.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 12mo, price 9s., the Second Edition of 


COMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS in 
THEOLOGY: containing a Digest of Bishop Butler’s Ana- 
jogy ; an tee of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch; and an Ana- 
iyets of . Newton on the Prophecies. 
the Rev, J. B, SMITH, D.D., M.R.S 
Of Christ's ¢ College, Cambridge ; Head Master of Roce Gram- 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 


1A Maoual ofthe Rudiments of Theology : 

id of Bp. Tomline’s Elements, Paley’s Evi- 
— ane ose on the Creed. With a brief Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and Information upon Jewish Rites and Cere- 
monies, &c. Third Edition. 12mo, 8s. 6d. 





2. A Digest of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. 


12mo, 98. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 volumes, price 1/. 11s. 6d, 


IT HA of the FOREST, 
By the Author of ** Lord Dacre of Gilsland,” ** Roden. 
harst,’’ &c. &c 
London: E, Churton, 26 Holles Street. Edinbargh: Bell aud Bra. 
fute. Dublin: J. Camming. 





In 8vo, price 9s. 


F a LIBERAL EDUCATION in 
GENERAL, and with particular reference to the leading 
Studies of the University of Cambridge. 
By WILLIAM WHEWELL, 
Master of Trinity College, and Professor athdoval Philosophy i in the 
niversity of Cambridge. 


By the same Author, Second Edition, 5s. 


THE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH UNI. 
VERSITY EDUCATION, 
London; John W. Parker, West Strand, 


Price 2s, 6d. 


ULCHER’S LADIES’ MEMORANDUM. 
BOOK and POETICAL MISCELLANY for 1846. Embel- 
lished with highly-finished Enugravings on Steel by Finpen ; and 
containing Original Poetry hy Frances Brown Ry Emma Broop- 
worta, The Author of 2 Historical Reveries,’? The Author of 
“The ¥ illage Paupers,’’ &c. &c.; Hebrew Melodies; and upwards 
of One’Hundred New tenigmas ‘aa Charades. 
“6 Tt is what it has ever been, an honour to the provincial press.’ 
—Literary Gasette. 
*¢ There are pieces in the Historical Reveries’ (aseries of poems 
written expressly for this pocket-book) full of beauty.”—Qu«i 
terly Review, 


London: Suttaby and Co, Sudbury; G. W, Fulcher, 





German Language, 
Price 63. 


ITTICH’S GERMAN TALES for 
BEGINNERS. Arranged in a Progressive Order. 


And lately was published, Third Edition, price 5. 


WITTICH’S GERMAN for BEGINNERS 
or, Progressive Exercises in the German Language. 
Brain and Payne, Paternoster Row; D. Nutt, Fleet Street; and 
Williams and Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Railway Speciation. 
Third Edition, post 8vo, price 1s. Gd,, sewed in a wrapper, 
HE LIABILITIES incurred by the PRO- 
JFECTORS, MANAGERS, and SHAREHOLDERS of R AIL. 
WAY and other JOINT STOCK COMPANIES considered; and also 
the Rights ard Liabilities arising from Transters of Shares. Written 
expressly for Non-professional use. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWIS, of the Middle Temple, Esq. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 





In 12mo, cloth boards, price 4s, 


UESTIONS ILLUSTRATING the 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND; 
with sist from Scripture and the Primitive Church. 
By the Rev. EDWARD BICKERSTETH, M.A. 
Curate of Holy Cross and St. Giles, Shrewsbury. 
— and John Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place. John Davies, Shrewsbury. 


London: 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d., neatly bound in cloth, 


OSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZO 
MEDICI, called the Magnificent. Complete in 1 volume, 
with the mane translated, and a complete Index. 

This work forms the first of a new series of works, to be published 
under the general title of Tus Evropran Linrary, a collection of the 
best Works of the best Authors (Foreign as well as British), at the 
lowest possible price. Each volume to contain from 450 to 500 pages, 
in crown 8vo, with a portrait, for 3a. 6d. 


D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 
ppettete MEDICH, CHRISTIAN 
ORALS, ke. 
By Sir ona AS BROWNE of Norwich, 
uthor of “ Vulgar Errors,” &c, 
e = ad Edition, edited by H. GARDINER, Esq., Excter College, 
xford, 





In fep. 8vo, price 6s. 


William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 





In fep. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
VIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. 
By WILLIAM SMYTH, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
William Pickering, saat H — Cambridge; Fletcher, 
orwich. 





A complete Dictionary of the French and English ey in- 
cluding Technical Terms of Arts, Manufactures, and S Sy 
Naval and aig! y Language, Law, Trade, and Commerce e « 0- 

‘erms, Sy- 
nonymy, miymasitas, Phraseology, and Pronunciation. 
OYAL DICTIONARY, French and 
English, and English and French. 
By FLEMING and TIBBINS, Prof. Univ. Paris. 
Two very thick ee largest quarto size. (Paris, Didot, 1845.) 
Price 5/. 3s. cloth boar 
London; F, org a Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row 
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NEW BOOKS 


Preparing for immediate Publication, 
BY MR. BENTLEY. 


I. 
In 2 vole. Svo, with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS of the JACOBITES. By 
Mrs. THOMSON, Author of ** Ragland Castle,” ** Widows and 
Widowers,” &c. 


It. 
New Work by J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 

The CHAIN-BEARER. By J. FENI- 
MORE COOPER, Esq., Author of ** The Pilot,” ** The Deer- 
Slayer,” “The Jack o’Lantern,” &¢, 

Iil, 
Tn 1 val. Svo, 

A WORLD of WONDERS; with Anec- 
dotes and Opinions concerning Popular Superstitions, Edited by 
ALBANY POYNTZ. 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, , 
JACK HORNET; or, the March of Intel- 
lect. By Dr. MILLINGEN, Author of ** The Adventures of an 
Irish Gentleman,” ** Stories of Torres Vedras,” &c. 


Vv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


HONOUR and SHAME. A Novel. 


Also, now ready, 


In 4 vols. Questia Portraits, 

The FIRST COLLECTIVE EDITION of 
the LETTERS of the EARL of CHESTERFIELD, including nu- 
merous Letters and several Political Characters, now first published 
from the Original MSS. Printed uniformly with Mr. Bentley’s 
Collective Edition of Horace Waipole’s Letters. Edited, with 
Illustrative Notes, by LORD MAHON, 


Il. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 
The LADY of MILAN;; or, Fidelity unto 
Death, Edited by Mrs, THOMSON, Author of ‘* Widows and 
Widowers,” * Ragland Castle,” ** The Chevalier,” &c. 


iit, 
* In 1 vol. post 8vo, 

A BOOK for a RAINY DAY; or, Recol- 
lections of the Events of the last Sixty-sig Years. By JOHN 
THOMAS SMITH, late Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Muscum, Author of  Nollekens and his ‘Times,’”’ &¢, 


Iv. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 


SKETCHES on the SHORES of the 
CASPIAN. By W. R. HOLMES, Esq. 


Vv. 
In 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, 
BIOGRAPHICAL and LITERARY MIS- 
CELLANIES. By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq., Author of ** The 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,” ** The History 
of the Conquest of Mexico.” 


VI. 
New Work by the Author of ‘‘ The Improvisatore,” 
In 3 vols, post 8vo, 
Mrs. HOWITT’S “0. T., and ONLY A 
FIDDLER.” 


VII. 
In 4 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 
HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the 
REIGN of GEORGE I{I, Now first printed fromthe Original MSS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 


Vil. 
Now first published from the Original MSS, 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 

THE DIARY of Sir SIMONDS D’EWES, 
Bart., during the Reigns of King James I. and King Charles I, 
Edited, with Notes, by J. ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq.,F.R.S., 
&e. 


1x. 
In 2 vols. Svo, with Portraits from. Original Paintings, 
MEMOIRS of the CHEVALIER and 
PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD; or, the PRETENDERS and 
their ADHERENTS. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq., Author 
of ** Memoirs of the Court of England,” George Selwyn and 
his Contemporaries,” &c, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Murray’s Home and Colonial Library. 





On October 31st will be published, Part I. (¢o be completed in Two Parts), 2s. 6d. each, 


LIFE OF THE GREAT CONDE, 
sy LORD MAHON, 


** A highly interesting and skilful narrative.”—Quartcrly Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Elegant Literary and Pictorial Present. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, richly bound, price 31s. 6d. 
EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL, 
EDITED BY THE BARONESS DE CALABRELLA, 

And superbly embellished with Twenty-four Steel Engravings by the first Artists, 

From Designs by Grorct CaTTERMOLE, Esq. 








Also now ready, 


THE ATTRACTIVE MAN. 


A Novel, 


In a few days, 


DUNSTER CASTLE. 
An Historical Romance of the Great Rebellion, 
By Mrs. TROLLOPF, By J. T. HEWLETT, M.A. 
Authoress of “The Vicar of Wrexhill,” “© The Widow Barnaby,” ec. Late of Worcester College, Oxford. 
3 vols, 5 vols, 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





The most Popular Work of the Day. 





On the 30th of October will be published, beautifully bound in cloth, gilt and lettered, price 
Six Shillings and Sixpence, Velume I. of 


THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 


BY GEORGE W. M. REYNOLDS, 
Author of “ Pickwick Abroad,’ “ Robert Macaire,” ‘ The Modern Literature of France,’ &c. 


*,* This magnificent volume contains 424 royal octavo pages, printed in double columns, and embellished 
with seventy beautiful engravings on wood by the first artists of the day. As a literary production it has been 
pronounced by the leading newspapers to be one of the best and most extraordinary works ever issued from the 
press, Ina serial form, its sale has amounted to the enormous circulation of forty thousand copies. 


London: GEORGE VICKERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. Paris: A. & W. GALIGNANI. 





Mr. James’s New Novel. 


In a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. boards, 


ARRAH NEIL; OR, TIMES OF OLD. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, Esa. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., Cornhill. 





WOOD CARVINGS. 


Just publisher, 
By JOHN WEALE, 59 Holborn, 
(To be continued.) Price 3s, each. 
SPECIMEN DRAWINGS of elaborate EMBELLISHMENTS executed in CARVED 
WOODS, by the 


PATENT WOOD CARVING COMPANY, 
in the Classical, Ancient, and Modern Styles of Sculpture, practically useful to ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS 
UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET and FRAME MAKERS, SHIP BUILDERS, PIANO-FORTE 
MANUFACTURERS, DECORATORS, and Orners. 





Parts 1 and 2. 





May be obtained as above, and at the Office of the Company, 
No.5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW WORKS 
Just published or just ready. 


2OORE’S IRISH MELO- 
DIES. Illustrated by D. Maclise, 
R.A. Imp. 8vo, with 161 Designs engraved on 
teel, 37. 3s.; or with Proof Impressions, 6/. 6s. 
(Now ready. 


*,* This work may be had, bound in morocco by Hayday, price 
41. ids. 6d. ’ ‘ ; eee 
I. 


The KEEPSAKE for 1846. _ Edited by 
the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. With splendid Embellish- 
ments, by eminent Artists, engraved under the superintendence 
of Mr. Cuantes Hearn : and Contributions by noble and fashion- 
able Writers. Royal Svo, 2ls. silk; India Proofs, 2/. 12+. 6d. mo- 
rocco. af (On Friday, Nov. 


The BOOK of BEAUTY for 1846. 
Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. Comprising a 
Series of Female Portraits, by eminent Artists, engraved under the 
superintendence of Mr. Cuaries Hearn ; and Contributions by 
bs ble and fashionable Writers. Royal 8vo, 21s silk; India ~% 

/. 12s. 6d., morocco. : [On Friday, Nov. 

Vv. 


The ROSE GARDEN of PERSIA: a Se- 
ries of Copa from the Persian Poets. By Miss LOUISA 
STUART COSTELLO, Author of Specimens of the Early Poctry 
of France,’ = Long 8vo, with Borders printed in Gold and Co- 
jours, 13s. in illuminated boards; or 31s. 6d. bound in morocco by 
Hayday, (will be ee delivery next week. 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by BOLTON CORNEY. With Engravings on Wood, from 
Designs by the Members of the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo, 
uniform with Thomson's Seasons, 21s. ; or 36s. bound in morocco 
by Hayday. (Willbe ready for delivery nezt weck. 

*,* One hundred neatins price 2/.2s. each, printed on a prepared 
paper of peculiar beauty. 


eS, ma TABLE: TALE; or, 
les for Young S: By HARRY HIEOVER.” 8vo, 





in 
* A volume of ‘very pleasant causerie, chiefly about horses, the turf, 
and s many amusing anecdotes, that 
will be aished at ‘sporting-tables and in sporting-stables.”—Bell’s Life 
in London. 





Vil. 

The MAXIMS of PRAN GUIC- 
CIARDINI, the Historian. Translated bi a py With 
Notes and Parallel Passages from the Woras of Machiavelli, Lord 
Bacon, Pascal, R Burke, Prince Talley- 
rand, Guizot, and others; and a Sketch of the Author’s Life. 
Square feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. boards; or 14s. bound in morocco 
(old style) by Hayday. VIII [/n a few days. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXVI., 8vo, 6s. 
CONTENTS: 

1. The Heimskringla. 
2. Remarkable German Criminal Trials. 
3. M‘Culloch on Taxation. 
4. Guizot’s Essays and Lectures in History. 
5. Lord Chesterfield. 

. Writings and Genius of Lessing. 

. Willis’s Dashes at Life. 
8. Daniel De Foe. 





1x. 
HISTORY of the CONSPIRACY 


The 
of CATILINE, and of the Jugurthine War. By CAIUS CRISPUS 
SALLUSTIUS,. Translated by EDWARD PEACOCK, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ There is bee other translation to be compared with this for fide- 
lity. It admirably preserves the manner of Sallust, and is the only 
translation which ‘should be read by a person unacquainted with the 
original.” —Atheneum, 


x. 

MAHOMET’S MISSION ELUCI- 
DATED, in a Series of Discourses on Genesis. By the Rev. J. J. 
W. JERVIS, M.A., T.C.D. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Jervis, a deeply-read stu- “ One of Mr. Jervis's chief ob- 
dent of the Hebrew Bible, and an | jects is to Cero _ Mahomet was 
accomplished Oriental scholar, at- | no impostor, @ person as 
tempts to justify Mahomet theolo- | appointed to diffuse in o Eas 


IMPORTANT GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 





This day is published, in imperial folio, Part I. of 


THE PHYSI 


CAL ATLAS. 


A Sevies of Maps illustrating the Geographical Distribution of Natural 
Phenomena. 
BY HENRY BERGHAUS, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 
Regius Professor of Geodesy, Berlin; and Principal of the Geographical Institute, Potsdam; and 


ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 


Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty; Honorary Member of the Geographical “ Berlin ; 
and Editor of ‘‘ The National Atlas.” 


This Work will be complete in Ten Parts, each Part containing Three Maps, with eatin Letterpress, 
To be issued every alternate Month. Price One Guinea, 








[BROUGHT UP TO THE PERIOD OF PUBLICATION.] 


In imperial folio, Part I. of New Editions of 


THE NATIONAL ATLAS 


OF 
GENERAL, COMMERCIAL, AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Constructed from the most recent and authentic Sources, 
By ALEXANDER K. JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM Pxares, on thick drawing paper, richly and systematically coloured, price Ten Shillings 


per Part. 


Tue LiTHOGRAPHED IMPRESSION, outlined, price Five Shillings per Part. 


These Editions will be completed in Fifteen Parts, each Part containing Three Maps, or Letterpress con- 
sisting of an Index of every place of importance in the world, and will be issued on the Ist day of each Month, 


~~: 


Each Part of the Puystcat and NATIONAL ATLAs will be delivered in an Envelope, which will effectually 


preserve the Maps from injury, until the Works are completed. 


Bookseller. 


Detailed Prospectuses may be had of any 


«> The National Atlas, complete, as lately published, half-bound russia or morocco, gilt edges, can still be 
obtained. Price Eight Guineas, 


EDINBURGH: JOHN JOHNSTONE, HUNTER SQUARE; 


W. and A. K. Jonnston; and Cowan and Co, 
BRIDGE and Sons, Paternoster Row. 


London: T. W. SaunpeErs, Charing Cross; and R. Groom- 
Glasgow: 


J. Lumspen and Son. Dublin: J. Cummrna. 





Markham’s Histories for Young Persons. 


Revised and Cheaper Edition, Woodcuts, 12mo, 7s. 64. 


MES: MARKHAM's HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


Also, uniform with the same, 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In post Svo, 2s. 6d. 


[THE FALL of the JESUITS: being the 
Twenty-fifth Number of Murray’s Home and Cotonrat 
Liprary. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





gically ; to prove from the Old Tes- | such religious ige as ti 
tament that he was a person di-| people were capable of ociving: “ 
vinely appointed.”—Examiner, Times. 


XI. 


ul 

A TREATISE on the KNOWLEDGE 
necessary to AMATEURS of PICTURES. Translated and abrid, os 
from the French of M. sree Xavixe pe Burtin, First 5 
pendiary Member of the Roval Academy of Brussels in the Class ‘ad 
Sciences, &c. By ROBERT WHITE, Esq. Svo, with Engravings, 
12s. 

“ Conveys a great deal of instruction, and contains as many useful 
hints as can be communicated in language to the uninitiated in 
picture-dealing.”—Literary Gazette. 


XII. 
The ANCIENT STONE and LEADEN 
COFFINS, ENCAUSTIC TILES, &c., recently sg in the 
TEMPLE CHURCH, Illustrated ‘and Described. EDWARD 


RICHARDSON, Sculptor. Imperial 4to, 9 Pimce; Shas or folio, 
tinted, 31s. 6d. (Ready. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoxemAns, 








With a Portrait, Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, 
HE LIFE of LORD HILL, G.C.B., late 
Commander of the Forces, 
By the Rey. EDWIN SIDNEY, A.M. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





The Primate of Sweden’s View of Christend 


In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
7 
LEAVES from a JOURNAL; 
Fragments in Verse. 
By LORD ROBERTSON. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


and other 





Tn'small Svo, price 7s. 6d., the Third Edition of 
CCLESIASTES ANGLICANUS; a 


Treatise on Preaching. In a Series of Letters to a Young 
Clergyman. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A. 
Late Student of Christ Church, Oxon. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The Portrait of an English Churchman. 
Seventh Edition. 4s, 





Dr. Smith’s School Dictionary. 


Now ready, with 200 Woodcuts, square 12mo, 10s. 6d, 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY of GREEK 
d ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. For the Use of Young 
Scholars, “Abridged from the larger Dictionary. 


By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street; hea and be ad.anbdanebacane 





In small 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


EVIEW of the LATEST EVENTS and 


PRESENT a of the CHURCH of CHRIST. 
By C. F. ay WINGARD, D.D. 

Archbishop he Upsal, and Primate of all Sweden. 
Translated from the Swedish, by the Rev. G. W. CARLSON, 
This volume contains a pa’ 

and its Sects, and of the Church in Sweden, with a notice of 
other branches of the Christian Church. 
Rivi » St. Paul’s Churchy 





J, and Waterloo Place. 


ticular account of the Greek Church 
f the 








girs byCharles Robson,of Number 51 Liver, Street, Kin, 
in the County ¢ of Middlesex, bien George Levey, of Nu 
rendon Terrace, Camberm ‘ew Road, in the County of anv, 
Printer, and Francis anaeés Franklyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke 
Newington, in the —— of Middlesex, Printer, at their Printing 
Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish of Saint Bride, 
in the City of London ; and published by William Armiger Scripps, 
of Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, 
mover Square, in the County 0; Cea Publisher, at the Lite- 
a Gazette Office, Number ion Street, Strand, in the 
precinct — a in the Strand, a said County of Middlesex, 
on Saturda: » 1845. 
ake tee New York, —Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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